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Water Craft of the World 


By Randolph I. Geare 
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‘T has required the combined in- 

telligence and energy of the 

nations of the world to evolve 

the modern steamship. Probably 
no one race could have produced it, 
but each one to whom suitable water 
craft was a desideratum, has con- 
tributed something—some more 
than others. 

America—and particularly the 
New England States—may justly 
claim a large share of credit in this 
matter: The earliest known form 
of craft was for centuries used there 
by Indian tribes, while in no other 
country can there be found at the 
present time more perfect exponents 
of the shipbuilders’ art. Thus the 
extreme types are equally Ameri- 
can, and it is proper also to give 
America credit for many substantial 


improvements in the various kinds 
of vessels intermediary to these, and 
particularly in such forms as the 
famous clipper ships and the New 
England fishing schooners. 

The most primitive vessels prob- 
ably had their origin, simultaneous- 
ly or approximately so, in regions 
far distant from each other. They 
may be grouped thus: 


or bundles of 
rushes tied to- 


1. Rafts, floating logs 
brushwood, reeds or 
gether. 

Dugouts (hollowed trees). 

Canoes of bark, or of skin, stitched on 
framework, or inflated skins (balsas). 

Canoes or boats imade of pieces of 
wood stitched or fastened together with 
sinews or thongs of fibres of vegetable 
growth. 

Vessels of planks, stitched or bolted 
together with inserted ribs, and decks 
or half decks. 

6. Vessels of which the framework is 
first set up and the planking of the hull 
nailed on subsequently. 
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RAFT, MADE FROM BUNDLES OF RUSHES LASHED TOGETHER 


Ancient man was satisfied with a 
raft made of bundles of rushes fas- 
tened together, or simply consisting 
of a log or the trunk of a tree, with- 
out rudder or paddle. Later, he 
added a pole or a paddle to guide it 
or propel it against the current. 
Next, he fastened several logs to- 





RAFT OF LOGS LASHED TOGETHER 


gether to form a larger raft, on 
which he might carry his family or 
his household belongings. Finding 
that the waves would break over his 
raft and spoil his goods or wet his 
human freight, he hollowed out the 
log by applying fire or with the aid 
of primitive tools, and thus was 
created the “dugout’—the simplest 
form of canoe. Such canoes, be- 
sides being used by the ancient In- 
dians of this continent, have been 
associated with objects of the Stone 
Age, and specimens have been ob- 
tained from the prehistoric Swiss 
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lake-dwellings, from the bogs of Ire- 
land and the estuaries of England 
and Scotland, some of which were 
excavated from as deep as twenty- 
five feet below the surface. 

In southern Peru the “balsa” was 
the primitive type of vessel, and it is 
still in use. It is composed of two 
thick bundles of rushes laid parallel 
and fastened together, and has two 
masts, lean towards each 
other and are fastened at the point 
of contact, thus somewhat resem- 


which 


bling a pair of scissors opened. The 
sails are made of rushes, and this 
queer-looking vessel is steered with 
a stick trailed in the water. The 
“balsa” of the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific coasts is different from this, 
being usually a simple raft of paral- 
lel logs lashed together and steered 
with a paddle. On the coast of 


Ecuador the same form of vessel is 
constructed from several logs of 





SIMPLEST FORM OF DUGOUT 








WATER CRAFT 
balsa wood, and so light that a man 
can easily carry one of them on his 
shoulder. They are also provided 
with centre-boards, which extend 
down between the logs, forming a 
sort of keel. 

The “dugout” of the Marianne or 
Ladrone Islands was pointed at 
each end, and fitted with a lateen 
sail supported by a gaff, the foot of 
the sail being stiffened by a boom. 
It also had a platform, which ex- 
tended to the outrigger, and on this 
the passengers and freight were car- 
ried. 

The Polynesian dugout, common 
throughout the Malay Archipelago, 
is also furnished with an outrigger 
for use when going to sea. It con- 
sists of a log rigidly connected with 
the canoe by cross-pieces, whose 
weight prevents the craft from cap- 
sizing to leeward, while the buoy- 
ancy of the logs preserved its equi- 
librium, should it incline too far in 
the opposite direction. 

In the Euphrates region the an- 
cients used to navigate the rivers 
seated in inflated goatskins, or else 
goatskins were attached beneath 
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their rafts to increase their buoy- 
ancy. 

On the northwest coast of Australia 
is still found the single log raft of 
buoyant wood, not hollowed out, but 
pointed at each end, and also rafts of 
reeds. 

In New Guinea catamarans of three 
or more logs lashed together with rat- 
tan are still a common form of. vessel, 
and they also occur on the Madras 
coast and throughout the Asiatic is- 
lands. They are used both with and 
without sails. 

One of the most curious of the 
primitive forms of canoe is the 


“coracle.” This is an open, saucer- 


shaped vessel, found in many parts 
of the world, including the East In- 
dies, Alaska, Ireland and Scotland. 
The one here shown is of the kind 
used in the rocky torrents of the 


East India rivers, where it is known 
as the “parachal.” It has a light 
frame of split rattan covered with 
oilcloth. It is about two feet ten 
inches in diameter and seven inches 
deep. Some of the more advanced 
types of canoes are the Madras syrf- 
boat and the forms in use in the 





A “PARACHAL,” BOWANI RIVER, EAST INDIA 
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Straits of Magellan and in Central 
Africa, as well as in the Malay 
Archipelago and some of the islands 
of the Pacific. 

A considerable advance in the 
manner of construction is manifest 
in many of them, in that they are 
built up of pieces fitted together 
with ridges on their inner sides, 
through which the fastenings are 
passed. The body is constructed 
first and built to the desired shape, 
the ribs being inserted afterwards 
and attached to the sides. Advanc- 
ing from this form the next step was 
to fasten the materials by means of 
pegs or tree-nails, and of this kind 





OF THE WORLD 


with the bark canoe, the covering 
for the frame was made of skins. 
Thus is reached the stage from 
which the transition to the practice 
of attaching a framework of ribs to 
a timber keel laid lengthwise, and 
then fastening on the planking, was 
comparatively simple. The keel of 
the modern vessel has its prototype 
in the single log, which was the par- 
ent of the dugout. The side plank- 
ing may be traced to the attempt to 
fence in the platforms around the 
seagoing rafts or the sides of the 
dugouts, so as to give them a raised 
gunwale. The ribs of modern ves- 
sels are the development of the 





ALASKAN BIRCH CANOE 


early types appear among the Poly- 
nesian Islands and in the Nile boats. 
Some of the early types of North 
Sea boats present an intermediate 
method, in which the planks are 
fastened together with pins or tree- 
nails, but are attached to the ribs by 
cords passing through holes in the 
ribs and corresponding holes bored 
through ledges cut on the inner side 
of each plank. 

In regions where timber was 
scarce the bark was used as a cov- 
ering for a light wooden frame, the 
sides being kept in position by 
thwart braces. Birch-bark canoes 
are still used by the Indians of 
northern Alaska and other regions. 
In another type, contemporaneous 


framework, and were originally in- 
serted after the completion of the 
hull of the canoe or built-up boat. 
Nowadays the skeleton of the hull 
is built first, whereas in earlier 
types the outside hull was made 
first, the ribs, etc., being added after- 
wards. 

Having now briefly reviewed the 
part which some of the most ancient 
races unwittingly played in produc- 
ing the ship of the present day, allu- 
sion will be made to other kinds of 
boats, more closely approaching 
those of the Middle Ages, and some- 
times capable of carrying several 
hundreds of people. 

The honor of active maritime en- 
terprise is generally conceded to the 
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Pheenicians. The Egyptians, too, 
are credited with having  con- 
structed vessels dating back to 
about 3000 B. C., and on one 
Egyptian monument of about that 
era is represented a vessel propelled 
by forty oars. It was provided with 
two masts, which, like those ‘in the 
canoes of Ecuador, leaned towards one 
another and were fastened at the 
point of juncture. Here is food for 
thought! Did this idea originate in- 
dependently in these far-apart re- 
gions, or did the people of that time 
have means of transoceanic communi- 
ciation of which we know nothing? 

Other features of the Egyptian 
type of vessel seem to give it prom- 
inence as a ship, different from the 
large ancient canoes, and some his- 
torians hold that it is the earliest 
ship, in the more general accepta- 
tion of that word, of which there is 
any authentic record. Such vessels 
sailed along the coasts of the Med- 
iterranean, and similar ones were 
employed by nations possessed of 
seagoing vessels that visited the 
coasts of Egypt. After the con- 
quest of Phoenicia the Assyrians be- 
came imbued with the naval enter- 
prise of that country and naturally 
adopted their forms of vessels, 


which included merchant ships ca- 





PHCENICIAN MERCHANT GALLEY 


pable of carrying large cargoes and 
of traversing the Mediterranean and 
perhaps even of sailing around Af-’ 
rica. To that enterprising people 
is generally credited the invention 
of the “biremes” and “triremes,” 
with their respective two and three 
banks of oars. The former became 
the Greek ships of war about 700 
B.C.,and the first is said to have been 
built by Aminocles at Athens. The 
Scandinavians emulated the Phceni- 
cians in the construction of their 
ships, and in the Norse vessel, too, 
is seen practically the same con- 
struction as was exemplified in the 
Greek galley. A peculiar feature of 
all ancient war ships is that their 
sides were not parallel amidships, 
but slightly bulged forward, al- 
though they were vertically perpen- 
dicular. They probably did not 
have full decks, the midships being 
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THE VIKING’S SHIP 


left open, perhaps to accommodate 
the mast, which was taken down be- 
fore battle. Even the Roman vessels 
in Cesar’s day were not completely 
decked. 

The earliest kind of “rig” was 
about the same all over the world, 
and consisted chiefly of one mast 
set nearly in the centre of the keel 
line, and one square sail. This was 
the kind of vessel in which St. Paul 
“suffered shipwreck,” and it super- 
seded the long low galleys propelled 
with oars. It must not be imagined, 
however, that sails had not been 
used in still earlier times, for sailing 
ships were certainly known as far 
back as 3000 B. C. But they were 


not in common use then, and only 
became general with the increasing 
desire to do away with oars as the 
means of propulsion. 
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LARGE CARGO BOAT OF THE TIME OF THE 
OLD EMPIRE 








OF THE WORLD 

The Saxons, who at one time as- 
sumed maritime supremacy in the 
northern seas, possessed undoubted 
skill in sailing. Their vessels, cov- 
ered with skins, were made of wil- 
low, with a keel of oak. In the fifth 
century it is recorded that three 
Saxon vessels landed on the south- 





LARGE BOAT FOR TRAVELLING OF THE TIME OF 
THE OLD EMPIRE 
east coast of Albion, decked with 
high forecastle and quarter-deck. 
This surely indicates a remarkable 
phase of progress in shipbuilding, 
and brings us to the time of the first 
English ship, which was essentially 








SAILING BOAT OF QUEEN CHNEMTAMUN 


the same as that of the ancient 
Greek and similar to that of the 
Norseman. 


The same human motive which in 
late years has produced the tele- 
phone, the telegraph and the auto- 
mobile, impelled to 
masts and sails. As long as human 
nature remains what it is, speed will 
be an_ ultra 


men multiply 


always desideratum. 














THE MAYFLOWER 


With the increase of international 
commerce, the advantage of reduc- 
ing delay to the minimum became 
apparent, and all 


competition is 
largely based on the promptness 
with which goods can be made and 
the market reached. 

About the time of the Christian 
era three-masted vessels began to 


The foremast was not al- 
hoisted, however, but was 


appear. 
ways 


MEDIAVAL BOAT, 16 OARS AND A Mast 


raised when the use of the foresail 
would enable a vessel to escape 
from attack. Topsails were at that 
time the distinguishing mark of the 
vessels of the Alexandrian sailors, 
who knew how to shorten sail by 
furling the upper canvas. The bow- 
sprit mast had a square sail, as also 
did the The main- 
mast also carried a square sail with 
a triangular topsail above. These 
general principles of the Byzantine 
ship are important, as from them 
the sailing ships of this day have 
been developed. The caravels of 
Columbus were in many respects 
similar to those in use during the 
first five centuries or more of the 
Christian era. With the advent of 
the Romans into Britain and the 
subsequent invasions of the Saxons 
and the Danes, the centre of ship- 
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mizzenmast. 
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ping activities was removed to the 
shores of the Atlantic. A more gen- 
eral use of sails was now adopted. 
During the thirteenth century the 
type of sailing vessel known as the 
“cog” came into use in Britain. This 
was a swift sailing craft of some 
two hundred and fifty tons, carrying 
two or three masts. The forward 
mast was raked away forward and 
was practically a bowsprit, though 
much more upright than in our 
modern vessels. 

Later, in the age of the Tudors, 
considerable progress was made in 
naval architecture. The compass 
and the astrolabe were introduced. 
Ships of two hundred and fifty feet 


in length and about forty feet 


wide became common, carrying four 
masts and a bowsprit, all square 


MODEL OF EAST 


OF THE WORLD 


rigged. The Royal Sovereign, built 
in 1637, was an excellent speci- 
men of the style of ship in use till 
near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when staysails, studding sails 
and topmast staysails came into use. 
The jib came in with the eighteenth 
century, and before its close top- 
gallant masts appeared, and with 
them top gallant “royals.” The 
lateen on the mizzenmast now gave 
place to the “spanker,” and the fly- 
ing jib was introduced as a com- 
panion to the “royal.” High poops 
disappeared, and the old round 
“tops” were removed from the masts. 
Iron now came to be used in various 
parts of the ship; first in the spars, 
and later in the construction of the 
framework. Vessels partly built of 
iron were first seen in 1809, and in 


INDIA CATAMARAN 





MODEL OF A FULL-RIGGED SHIP 


1818 the first iron ship was built on 
the Clyde. 

America had not been behind in 
this world industry, for early in the 
seventeenth century the colonists 
were vying with their maritime 
cousins in other lands, and we read 
that a Dutch pioneer named Block 
built a vessel thirty-eight feet long 
on the Hudson. A little later a ves- 
hundred tons was 
launched on the Mystic River in 
Massachusetts. By the third quar- 
ter of the same century the colonists 
of that state had built over seven 
hundred vessels. The wonderful 
the construction of 
American sailing ships since that 


sel of one 


advances in 


time, including stately schooners of 


recent date with six and even seven 
masts, are known to all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

With the establishment of regu- 
lar transatlantic passenger service 
came larger boats. The famous old 


Black Ball line of Liverpool pack- 
ets was eStablished in 1816, with 
four ships of four hundred to five 
hundred tons. Five years later the 
Red Star line of packets was or- 
ganized, and thenceforward the de- 
velopment of the sailing vessel was 
more rapid than ever; so much so, 
that the /ndependence, of the Swal- 
low Tail line, made the run from 
New York to Liverpool in thirteen 


NEW ENGLAND FISHING SCHOONER 
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SEVEN-MASTED STEEL SCHOONER 


days. fifteen hours, which record 
was not lowered till the clipper 
ships supplanted the packet. One 
of the best of these was the Dread- 
naught, built at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. On the first’ return trip 
from Liverpool to New York she 
arrived at Sandy Hook at the same 
time as the Cunard steamer Canada 
reached Boston, although the latter 
had sailed one day earlier! Other 
celebrated clipper ships were the 
Rainbow, seven hundred and fifty 
tons, built for the China trade in 
1843. The Great Republic, built in 
East Boston, was of four thousand 
tons burden, three hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, fifty-three 
feet beam and thirty-seven feet in 
depth of hold. She had four masts 
and spread 15,653 yards of canvas. 
The Flying Cloud sailed from New 
York to San Francisco in eighty- 
nine days hours, the 
12 


twenty-one 


“THOMAS W. LAWSON” 


best day’s run covering three hun- 
dred and seventy-four miles. 

Still greater speed was de- 
manded! Sails had apparently 
reached the zenith of their useful- 
ness, and inventive geniuses were 
cudgelling their brains for some- 
thing better. Indeed, it had long 
been evident that the fickle winds, 
on which the fastest sailers 
were utterly dependent, would have 
to yield to a force more constant, 


even 


for sixteen years before the nine- 
teenth John Fitch 


century dawned, 


had built a boat to be propelled by 
positive was he that 
the 


steam. So 
motive 
power that he wrote to a friend, 
“This, sir, whether I bring it to per- 
fection or not, will be the mode of 


steam was coming 


crossing the Atlantic in time, for 
packets and armed vessels.” And 
earlier still Denis Papin had an- 
nounced his expectation of applying 

















MODEL OF JOHN FITCH’S FIRST STEAMBOAT 


his atmospherical 
pelling boats against the wind.” 
Contemporary with Fitch, James 
Rumsey, of Shepherdstown, Vir- 
ginia, “a boat which 


engine to “pro- 


constructed “a 
was to be wrought altogether by 
steam.” This invention evoked 
from General Washington, who 
saw the boat launched, the remark 
that “the discovery is of vast im- 
portance, and may be of the great- 
est usefulness in our inland naviga- 
tion.” Eighteen years later came 
Stevens’s twin-screw propeller. It 
was twenty-four feet eight inches 
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From a woodcut published in 1569} 


PADDLE WARSHIP OF SIX OX-POWER 





long, six feet one inch beam, and 
two feet four and one-eighth inches 
deep. The engine was of the kind 
known as “high pressure condensing.” 
It had an average speed of four miles 
an hour, while for a short distance 
it could attain nearly twice that 
amount. 

It was not until 1807, however, 
that the world first saw a steam- 
boat successfully applied to com- 
mercial purposes. This was the 
Clermont, built by Robert Fulton. 
It made its first trip from New 
York to Albany in August, 1807. 
Then came the Phoenix, constructed 
in the next year by Captain John 
Stevens, and “the first steamboat to 
navigate the ocean.” She was one 
hundred and three feet three inches 
long, sixteen feet wide, and six feet 
nine inches deep. Her first trip 
was from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May. She was wrecked at Trenton, 
New Jersey, in 1814. 

It may not be generally known 
that ferryboats, with horses to fur- 
nish the motive power, were used at 
Hoboken, New Jersey, for a few 
years during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Fulton had 
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MODEL OF FIRST TWIN-SCREW PROPELLER, BUILT BY CAPT. JOHN STEVENS 


obtained the exclusive right to navi- 
gate the waters of New York state 
by steam, and John Stevens hit 
upon this counter-move. The 
“Horse Treadmill ferryboat” here 
shown built at Hoboken in 
1813. Six horses were used to re- 
volve the horizontal wheel which 
the power to the 
shaft by means of 
The beat con- 


was 


communicated 
paddle-wheel 


hevelled gearing. 
sisted of two hulls, ninety feet long, 
which were placed parallel about 


eight feet apart, the intervening 
space being decked over. As each 
hull was sixteen feet wide, the total 
width was thus about forty feet. A 
single paddle wheel, ten feet in 
diameter, with paddles six feet 
wide, was placed between the hulls 


at the stern. There were two small 
cabins near the stern for passen- 
gers, while space was assigned at 
the forward end for horses and car- 
riages. Fulton’s monopoly was de- 
clared unconstitutional after a few 
years of existence, and the horse 
ferryboats were replaced by 
power. 

For eleven years after the Phoenix 
was built had the world still to wait 
to see what men had long dreamed 
of, namely, a ship that could cross 
the ocean, propelled by steam. This 
startling feat was accomplished in 
1819 by the Savannah, built by 
Francis Fickett at Corlear’s Hook, 
New York. She was of three hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, twenty- 


steam 


MODEL OF FULTON’s “CLERMONT” 





MODEL OF HORSE TREADMILL FERRYBOAT (1813) 


nine feet beam, and thirteen feet 
six inches deep. 

Think of this ye tourists, who 
now cross the Atlantic every sum- 
mer with almost as little concern as 
though the trip were merely a ride 
on a ferryboat, and who regard a 
vessel below the grade of the St. 
Paul or the St. Louis. as hardly large 
enough to be safe, too slow to sat- 


isfy your haste, or too plebeian to 
suit your ultra-fashionable taste! 


With what eagerness the out- 
come of the Savannah's seemingly 


impossible feat was watched on 


both sides of the ocean may best 
be gathered from the following no- 
tice which appeared on March 27, 
1819, in the New York Mercantile 
Advertiser: “By an advertisement in 
this day’s paper it will be seen that 
the new and elegant steamship 
Savannah is to leave our harbor to- 
morrow. Who would have had the 
courage twenty years ago to hazard 
a prediction that in the year 1819 
a ship of three hundred tons bur- 
den would be built in the port of 
New York to navigate the Atlantic 


propelled by steam? Such, how- 


THE PHCENIX, BUILT BY CAPT. JOHN STEVENS 





U. S. BATTLESHIP “ILLINOIS” 


ever, is the fact. With admir- 
ing hundreds have we repeatedly 
viewed this prodigy, and can also 
bear witness to the wonderful celer- 
ity with which moved 
through the water. On Monday 
last a trial was made of her speed, 
and although there was at no time 


she is 


more than an inch of steam upon 
her, and for the greater part not a 
half inch, with a strong wind and 


r 


tide ahead, she went within a milé 
of the anchoring ground at Staten 
Island and returned to ly Market 
Wharf in one hour and fifty min- 
When it is considered that 
calculated 


utes. 
to bear twenty 
that her ma- 


she is 


inches of steam, and 


chinery is entirely new, it must be 


evident that she will with ease pass 
upon our 
finished in 


of the steamboats 
Her 


any 


waters. cabin is 


MODEL OF RUMSEY’S STEAMBOAT 
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elegant style, and is fitted up in the 
most tasteful manner. There are 
thirty-two berths, all of which are 
staterooms. The cabin for ladies is 
entirely distinct from that intended 
for gentlemen, and is admirably 
calculated to afford that retirement 


STEAMSHIP “HIBERNIA” 


STEAMSHIP “BRITANNIA” 
First boat of the Cunard Line 


which is so rarely found on board 
of passenger ships.” 

And the London Times, alluding to 
the same voyage, said: “The Savan- 
nah, a steam vessel, recently arrived 


at Liverpool from America—the 
first vessel of the kind which ever 
crossed the Atlantic—was chased 
the whole day off the coast of Ire- 
land by the Kite, revenue cruiser on 
the Cork station, which mistook her 
for a ship on fire!” 

And now, how that memorable 
invention pales into insignificance 
when compared with the magnifi- 
cent war.ships and liners of the pres- 


ent day. Only eighty-three years 
have intervened and yet the speed 
has been increased about three- 
fold; the time of travelling a given 
distance has been reduced to nearly 
one-fourth; the length has been 
more than trebled and the width 
doubled, while the displacement 
has been increased ten-fold. The 
engine power is forty times greater ; 
the ratio of horse-power to the 
weight driven has been increased 


STEAMSHIP “CHINA” 


First screw mail packet of the 
Cunard Line 


four-fold. The coal consumption 
(measured per horse-power per 
hour) has been reduced to one-third. 
In 1840 each ton of machinery and 
boilers produced only two _horse- 
power ; now each ton develops from 
six to seven horse-power. At the 
old rate of consumption nine thou- 
sand tons of coal would have been 
required for a voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

An excellent type of the modern 
war ship is represented in the bat- 
tleship Jilinois, with a displacement 
of 12,170 tons, and 12,898 horse- 
power. Her batteries consist of 
four 13-inch guns, fourteen  six- 
inch guns, sixteen six-pounders, six 
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one-pounders, besides four Colts 
and four long Whitehead torpedo 
tubes. 

Although it would seem as if the 
limit of excellence in shipbuilding 
had been reached, who can say 
what the future may bring? In- 
ventive minds, eager for further im- 


of his boat is that it has four pro- 
pellers: one placed forward; a_ sec- 
ond, just before the rudder, and two 
at the stern. The boat is flat-bot- 
tomed, but there is a short keel in 
the centre, and two false keels for- 
ward, to keep the hull off the bot- 
tom in case of grounding, and be- 


tween these the screw revolves. 
The inventor believes that a steam- 
er, 300 feet long, built after his de- 
sign, could accomplish the passage 
from Havre to New York in four 
days. 


provements, are still at work, and 
possibly before many years have 
elapsed, we shall be crossing the 
Atlantic on a vessel patterned after 
the recent invention of an engineer 
of Hamburg. The principal feature 





Prescience 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


TILL the sky was gray and grim, 
By the winter’s breath congealed ; 


Bare and gaunt were bush and limb, 

White and bleak were moor and field. 
But beneath the frozen sod 

Stirred a host of blossoms, shy, 
Saying, with triumphant nod: 

“Spring is nigh!” 


Through the grove a rustle crept; 
Neighbor unto neighbor spoke ; 
Dryads who for long had slept 
In their cells of bark awoke, 
Felt a subtle, eager thrill, 
Stretched their arms, by rigor numb, 
Passed the word o’er vale and hill: 
“Spring is come!” 


“Blind, insensate things!” I thought. 
“All the world is ice and snow; 
Yours a hope too dearly bought, 
As a few short days will show. 
Spring, you prate? When deep amid 
Frost and drift lie leaf and spear!” 
But, behold, e’en while I chid 
Spring was here! 





Early Explorations of the New 
England Coast* 


By Hyman Askowith 


HERE is no more attractive 
or romantic age in the his- 
tory of New England than 
the dim and picturesque 

period extending from the earliest 
visit of Europeans to the first perma- 
nent settlement in 1620; when its calm 
shores and hills first greeted the eager 
eyes of strange visitors; when its 
wilds and fastnesses first echoed the 
unfamiliar sounds of modern civiliza- 
tion; when its spacious harbors and 
beautiful rivers were first “furrowed 
by the keel of man”; when its primi- 
tive inhabitants first gazed, with rever- 
ent curiosity, on the strange manners 
and equipments of the white men. 
There is little lacking of interest or 
romance in the early explorations of 
the bold corsairs of the North in their 
dragon-headed vessels, the vain search 
of later navigators for a passage to 
the opulent Indies, the eager quest of 
mariners for the fabulous Norumbega 
of untold riches, and the first clash be- 
tween French and English which por- 
tended the mighty struggle for a con- 
tinent. Nor, from a more practical 
standpoint, is this period of less im- 
portance than interest, since the early 
voyagers, by their descriptions and 
maps, paved the way for the perma- 
nent colonization of these hitherto 
wild and unsettled shores. 


* Old South First Prize Essay, 1902. 


The prominence, position and ex- 
tent of the New England coast induce 
an examination, if not a consideration, 
of the many claims to a pre-Columbian 
discovery of America. Of all these, 
however, it is only possible that the 
Zeno brothers ever visited these wa- 
ters,* while as regards the North- 
men it is exceedingly probable. The 
adventurous voyages of the latter be- 
yond Iceland and Greenland are 
“clearly established by sound historical 
data,” namely, the Icelandic sagas, 
and it is the general belief of historians 
that some part of America was visited 
by these Northmen almost five hun- 
dred years before Columbus. 

According to the most detailed ac- 
count of these voyages, contained in 
the so-called “Flatey Book,” one 
Bjarni Herjulfson, sailing from Ice- 
land to Greenland, in 986, was 
driven out of his course by foul 
weather and sighted an unknown 
land, low and wooded. On his 
return, Leif Ericson, induced by 
the news of the discovery, set out 
for the new lands, and finally reached 
a pleasant sound where a river issued 
from a lake. He landed and wintered 
there, naming the country Vinland, 
and returning to Greenland in the 
spring. The same year his brother 


* Kohl, Major, Forster, Gaffarel and others interpret 
the Drogeo of the Zeno map and narrative as including 
part of New England. 
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Thorwald went to Vinland and re- 
mained two winters, during which he 
explored the coast in both directions. 
The second winter, sailing to the 
north, he doubled a cape (Kjalarness) 
and encountered the native Skrael- 
ings at a promontory (Krossaness), 
where he was mortally wounded. This 
was followed by a serious attempt to 
found a permanent colony, under the 
greatest of the Vinland explorers, 
Thorfinn Karlsefni. The expedition 
was well equipped, the products of the 
land were many, and a son was born 
to the leader, but the hostility of the 
Skraelings compelled him to abandon 
the enterprise. The subsequent at- 
tempt of Freydis failed through jeal- 
ousy and murder, and though there 
are records of further voyages for tim- 
ber down to 1347, the communication 
with Vinland gradually ceased, and 
the distant land was soon forgotten. 

The sagas vary, it is true, in minor 
details, but their essential agreement in 
important matters, strongly enforced 
by the ethnical and geographical 
probabilities of the case, render the 
visit of the Norsemen to the coast of 
North America practically a certainty. 
The only difficulty lies in the identifi- 
cation of the localities described,—a 
very precarious task. On the basis cf 
vague and inconsistent statements re- 
garding the direction and duration of 
the voyages, the climate, inhabitants 
and length of the shortest day, at- 
tempts have been made, beginning 
with Rafn, to locate exactly the sites 
mentioned in the sagas, but without 
acknowledged success. There has 
been, however, a reasonable concur- 
rence of opinion in interpreting the 
general position of Vinland; but few 


have placed the site as far north as 
Newfoundland, and most investigators 
have followed the zealous Rafn in lo- 
cating it somewhere on the New Eng- 
land coast. In the present state of our 
knowledge, with no Norse remains 
nor other evidence than the sagas,* the 
latter statement is about the safest that 
can be made. “Possibly we may nar- 
row our limits and say that it was 
somewhere between Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann,” says Fiske; but “in such 
a case as this, the more we narrow our 
limits the greater our liability to er- 
ror.” Many writers, however, admit 
of no doubt that Vinland was definite- 
ly situated in Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island, and this opinion has gained a 
widespread belief, as attested by the 
statue of Leif in Boston and the 
Norumbega Tower on the Charles. 

But whatever portion of North 
America these early voyagers ex- 
plored, no permanent result followed 
their labors, and it was not until the 
great work of Columbus that curiosity 
was excited throughout maritime 
Europe in the character of the west- 
ern lands. In May, 1497, with the au- 
thority of Henry VII, John Cabot, a 
Venetian residing in Bristol, sailed 
westward in a small vessel and landed 
on the coast of Labrador, returning to 
England in August. The next year 
he fitted out a new expedition and 
again crossed the Atlantic. He prob- 
ably coasted the shores from New- 
foundland to the Carolinas, and re- 
turned safely the same year. 

The evidence for these voyages is 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and many 


*The map of the Norse discoveries by the Icelander 
Sigurd Stephanius (1570) fails to throw any decisive light 
upon the question of the location of Vinland. See Hig- 


inson,‘‘ Larger History,”’ 50; cf. 


Kohl, “‘Discovery of 
aine,’”? 107-109. 
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important facts are left to conjecture. 
The statement of Pasqualigo that 
Cabot coasted three hundred leagues 
in the first voyage is either discred- 
ited by modern writers, or interpreted 
to indicate a periplus of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. It is only in connec- 
tion with the second voyage, there- 
fore, that the probability of an explo- 
ration of the New England shores 
may be said to exist. The assertions 
of contemporary writers that Cabot 
skirted the coast to about Cape Hat- 
teras in his first expedition are now 
considered to refer to the second, and 
most critics accept these accounts as 
true. Harrisse argues ably that the 
exploration was justified by the im- 
portance of the voyage, and is con- 
firmed by the acknowledged plans of 
Cabot, besides other evidence.* His 


object being to find the wealthy island 
of Cipango, he would hardly have 
failed to keep the New England coast 
in sight while passing southward, par- 
ticularly the shores of Maine and Cape 


Cod. 


This point would probably be deter- 
mined by the charts Cabot is known to 
have made, were they extant; the 
map of 1544, whether made by his son 
Sebastian or not, may have followed 
other sources in its delineation of our 
coast. It is believed, however, that 
the celebrated La Cosa map of 1500, 
the first to depict the western discov- 
eries, was based upon the Cabotian 
charts and data of both voyages, and 
in the opinion of able critics its Asiatic 
coast line represents the shores of the 
United States to Cape Hatteras. If 
we accept the well-supported view of 
Kohl, that the characteristic coast of 


* Harrisse, ‘‘ The Cabots,” 137-141. 


New England, especially Cape Cod, is 
there depicted, then we have here the 
first delineation of our shores on any 
map. 

Despite the importance of the Cabot 
discoveries, they were not appreciated 
in England until many years after, 
when it was found useful to base a 
claim to the North American conti- 
nent upon them. But other countries 
profited immediately by the reports of 
the new discoveries. Portugal dis- 
patched the Cortereals to the western 
lands in 1500-1502, and it is believed 
they visited the New England coast, 
but the weight of opinion favors a 
more northern exploration. The Por- 
tuguese actively continued the enter- 
prise, and in a few years “had run the 
coast from Florida to Cape Breton,” 
says De Costa, “evidence of which 
they left in the Cantino map and in 
the Ptolemy of 1513.” At any rate, 
both the Cabots and the Cortereals 
had called attention to the vast shoals 
of fish in the region of Newfoundland, 
and by 1504, at least, the hardy fisher- 
men of Normandy and Brittany were 
on the coast in great numbers. They 
were soon followed by the Spanish, 
Portuguese, English and Dutch, and 
the fisheries continued to be fre- 
quented every year. Considering the 
proximity of the New England coast, 
it is very probable that our shores 
were visited by some of these adven- 
turous mariners. “It seems evident,” 
says Winsor, “that the fishermen made 
out the contour of the coast from 
Labrador south much before those ex- 
ploring under royal commissions.” 
But. none of their charts are known, 
and for many years the map-makers 
of Europe depicted the Cabot and Cor- 
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tereal region (Baccalaos or Corterea- 
lis) as a solitary island or indefinite 
strip of mainland, with the ocean flow- 
ing over New England. Beginning 
with the Lenox globe of 1510-12, the 
same type can be seen even in the 
Honter map of 1542 and later. 

In the voyages we have so far re- 
counted, any visit to the Gulf of 
Maine is conjectural, and it cannot be 
said with certainty that the New Eng- 
land coast was explored before Gio- 
vanni da Verrazano, a Florentine in 
the service of France, coasted these 
shores in 1524. On his return to 
Dieppe, on July 8 of that year, he 
wrote to Francis I an account of the 
expedition and the earliest existing 
description of the eastern coast of the 
United States. According to this let- 
ter, Verrazano sighted land some- 
where near Cape Fear, and after a 
short cruise southward continued his 
sail to the north, putting in at many 
harbors in seeking a western passage 
to Cathay. After leaving New York 
Harbor, he followed the shores of 
Long Island, discovering an island 
which he named Luisa (identified 
generally with Block Island), and 
finally reached Newport Harbor. 
There he remained fifteen days, car- 
rying on a friendly intercourse and 
trade with the Indians, and exploring 
the interior for a short distance. 
From Narragansett Bay, Verrazano 
ranged the coast to the east and 
north, and after rounding Cape Cod, 
landed in the vicinity of Portsmouth. 
Here, however, the natives were rude 
and unfriendly, which would seem to 
indicate an acquaintance with white 
men, probably the fishermen on the 
Banks. Verrazano continued his ex- 
plorations along the Maine shores, 


noting many islands and high moun- 
tains inland. At 50° north latitude 
he left the coast to return to France, 
after exploring over seven hundred 
leagues of our eastern seaboard. 

The letter of Verrazano mentioned 
above, though considered genuine for 
more than three centuries, was pro- 
nounced a fraud and assailed with 
elaborate arguments a number of 
years ago. But the attacks of Smith 
and Murphy called forth able discus- 
sion and enforced evidence which 
seem to have established beyond 
doubt the authenticity of the ex- 
plorer’s narrative. The charts of 
Verrazano and the “little book” he is 
known to have written. were doubt- 
less used by his brother Hieronimus 
in making his planisphere of 1529, 
which furnishes much that is wanting 
in the letter, thinks De Costa, “no- 
ticeably the shoals of Cape Cod.” A 
French flag is placed over a large bay, 
undoubtedly where the explorer re- 
mained two weeks (Newport), and 
the coast near by is a fair delineation 
of the New England shore. It is in- 
teresting to find here the first carto- 
graphical reference to the romantic 
Norumbega, though spelled Aran- 
bega. The Maiollo map of 1527 
bears evidence of a connection with 
Verrazano’s, as it uses many equiva- 
lent names, and is almost identical in 
its representation of New England, 
particularly Luisa, Narragansett Bay 
and Cape Cod. 

The expedition of Verrazano re> 
sembles the Cabot voyages in several 
features, especially in its results. 
The former, it is true, was appreciated 
more than the latter, but it received 
no public recognition, while many 
years later it was made the basis of 
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the French claim to territory in the 
New World. Both Cabot and Ver- 
razano sought in vain for the coveted 
passage to the Indies along our 
coast: yet another nation sent out an 
independent expedition for the same 
purpose at the close of the very year* 
of Verrazano’s voyage. The enter- 
prise of Estevan Gomez is the first 
known attempt of Spain to explore 
the northern coasts of the land given 
to her by the papal bull of 1494, but 
it would not surprise us to learn that 
other Spanish voyages to these 
shores had previously been made. 
3ut very little is known even of 
Gomez’s expedition. Students gen- 
erally agree that he visited first the 
fishing grounds near Newfoundland, 
and then ranged the coast southward 
no further probably than Cape May. 


As the object of his enterprise re- 
quired him to look into the inlets, he 
undoubtedly explored the New Eng- 
land coast pretty thoroughly. 

This opinion is supported by the 
celebrated Ribero map of 1529, drawn 
by order of Charles V, and supplying 


the best information regarding the 
work of Gomez. The Gulf of Maine 
is clearly made out; over the source 
of what is evidently the Penobscot 
are the words Tierra de Estevan 
Gomez, and an Arcipelago is also 
named after him. Southwest of this 
is delineated a conspicuous promon- 
tory, named Cabo de Arenas, which 
Kohl and Winsor identify as Cape 
Cod. Assuming that Kohl is right, 
De Costa’s opinion that Arenas is 
Sandy Hook is correct as regards the 
name and latitude, but not as to con- 
figuration. Seven years later the 
map of Chaves (now lost but fully 


* Harrisse. Others say the beginning of 1525. 


described by Oviedo), which followed 
Gomez and Ribero, corrected the 
error of the latter, says Kohl, and 
properly named Cape Cod as Are- 
cifes, while Arenas was applied to 
the present Sandy Hook, the other 
latitudes and names being also cor- 
rect. But Ribero’s chart had a 
greater influence upon subsequent 
cartography, and for many years 
after the map-makers perpetuated 
his error as regards the name and 
latitude of Cape Cod.* A few maps 
called that point Cabo de S. Maria, 
which was given by Chaves to a 
more northern promontory, probably 
Cape Ann, and others bear the name 
Cabo de Baxos. To those acquainted 
with the maps of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Ribero’s configuration and all 
of these names are very familiar. 
The failure of Gomez to find a pas- 
sage to the Indies lowered the im- 
portance of his voyage in the estima- 
tion of the Spanish historians, and 
they pay little attention to it. But his 
reports of the rich fishing banks gave 
a fresh impulse to the Biscayan 
fishermen, and in the many voyages 
which followed these mariners, ac- 
cording to Asher, sailed from their 
own colonies in the south along the 
United States coast to the fisheries, 
instead of straight across. On the 
way they stopped at various stations 
which were indicated on their charts 
and included Rio de Gamas (Penob- 
scot) and the island of Juan Luis or 
Juan Fernandez (Nantucket Island). 
But despite these visits and explo- 
rations, there was no marked im- 
provement in the cartography and 
knowledge of these shores, and the 
whole of the sixteenth century after 


* Kohl, “Discovery of Maine,” 307-319. 
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Gomez is perhaps the dimmest and 
most obscure period in the history of 
New England after the Cabot voy- 
ages. The story of this age is in- 
vested with fable and romance, and 
the fanciful Norumbega engrosses 
the attention of explorers and map- 
makers. Instigated by the map and 
letter of Thorne, the English, in 
1527, made a faint attempt to follow 
up the Cabot voyages in the vague 
expedition of John Rut, who, after 
leaving Newfoundland, says Hakluyt, 
sailed “towards Cape Breton and the 
coasts of Arembec,” and partly ex- 
plored the interior. Though “Arem- 
bec” is probably Norumbega, De 
Costa limits it to Nova Scotia, and 
the general interpretation does not 
favor New England. At any rate, 
our information is very meagre, both 
about Rut’s voyage and the tragic ex- 
nedition of Master Hore in 1536. 
he maps of the time are equally dis- 
uppointing, though quaint and pic- 
turesque. Some follow La Cosa and 
Ruysch in their Asiatic theory, others 
repeat Ribero and Chaves, while still 
others are obliging enough to raise a 
portion of New England from the 
ocean grave to which previous map- 
makers had assigned it. On _ these 
maps, an isthmus connecting Spanish 
Florida with Baccalaos shows on its 
Atlantic side the indentation of the 
Gulf of Maine, generally with at- 
tempts to represent Cape Cod and 
the Penobscot. 

Meanwhile, the French, after a lit- 
tle delay, had continued the enterprise 
of Verrazano, and the explorations of 
Cartier had revealed the wealth and 
value of the regions just north of 
New England. In 1542, Roberval, 
appointed governor of Canada and all 


lands north of 40° north, including 
Norumbega, reached New France 
with his pilot, Jean Allefonsce, who 
alone demands our attention. In one 
of his master’s ships, he ran down the 
coast in quest of a passage to the In- 
dies, and is credited with the first ac- 
tual discovery of Massachusetts Bay. 
It is undoubtedly referred to in the 
celebrated statement in his “Cosmog- 
raphie”: “These lands reach to Tar- 
tary, and I think that it is the end of 
Asia, according to the roundness of 
the world. I have been at a bay as 
far as 42°, between Norumbega and 
Florida, but I have not seen the end 
and do not know whether it extends 
any farther.” The same work, es- 
pecially the manuscript copy, gives a 
fairly accurate description of the es- 
sential features of the New England 
coast, especially Cape Cod, the isles 
south of it, and the Penobscot (Nor- 
umbega), which are also depicted on 
his charts, necessarily rude. It is be- 
lieved that other French visits to this 
region were made not long after, and 
in 1583 one Stephen Bellinger coasted 
“six hundred miles” from Cape 
Breton, and “had trafique with the 
people in tenne or twelve places” 
(Hakluyt) ; but as his method of cal- 
culation is not known, we cannot de- 
termine how far south he came. The 
voyage which Andre Thevet claims 
to have made to Norumbega is not 
generally accepted. 

The Desceliers or Dauphin map of 
1546 probably did not use the charts 
of these French explorers; the out- 
line is Ribero’s and the names are 
translated from Spanish maps, e. g., 
Cape Cod is called C. des Sablons in- 
stead of Arenas. In fact, Ribero’s 
configuration served as the general 
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type for the New England coast on 
most maps of the period. A _ few 
charts depicted New England as an 
island, the Hudson or the Penobscot 
connecting with the St. Lawrence. 
The famous Mercator map of 1569 
and the equally influential work of 
Ortelius (1570) are unsatisfactory as 
regards New England, and unfor- 
tunately were followed by later car- 
tographers. Despite the fluctuations 
the delineation of our coast under- 
went, the prominent features were 
rarely missing, though drawn inac- 
curately. Norumbega is also found, 
in one form or another, upon most of 
these maps. 

We now arrive at the period when 
England, its maritime strength firmly 
established by the exploits of the 
Elizabethan seamen, awoke to the 


value of the American possessions 
she might claim by Cabot’s discovery. 
Impelled by the efforts of Hakluyt, 
Gilbert and Raleigh, the English were 
soon working effectively in the cause 


of American colonization, though 
New England received little attention 
at first. In 1579, a reconnoissance of 
the Maine coast, and more especially 
the Penobscot region, according to 
De Costa, was made by Ferdinando, 
in the service of Walsingham. The 
next year, Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s 
“man,” John Walker, visited the 
Penobscot, which he roughly de- 
scribed, and after securing some furs, 
returned shortly. In 1583, Gilbert 
himself set out for this region, of 
which he was the patentee, but his 
intentions were frustrated by the un- 
timely termination of his ‘career. 
These tentative voyages, however, 
came to naught, and the English now 
directed their efforts to the milder re- 


gion of Virginia. The only.visit on 
record to these shores is that of 
Richard Strong, who in 1593 sailed 
“up and down the coast of Arembec 
to the west and southwest of Cape 
Breton,” doubtless becoming  ac- 
quainted with the waters and shores 
of Maine. Nevertheless it is very 
probable that other expeditions to this 
region were made before the end of 
the century, as the district was fa- 
miliar to the elder Hakluyt, who men- 
tions the copper mines at the Bay of 
Menan in Maine. An_ occasional 
trading vessel may have visited the 
fisheries and peltry regions, and 
smuggling without the patentee’s 
knowledge could easily have been car- 
ried on, the furs finding a ready mar- 
ket in France. 

Naturally, with so little progress 
in exploration, one expects as little 
improvement in cartography. In 
truth, though the English paid in- 
creased attention to geography as a 
result of the impulse towards coloni- 
zation, the majority of the maps of 
the period either follow earlier types 
or change them to the confusion of 
both outline and nomenclature. Lok 
(1582) and Molineaux (1600) depict 
New England as an island, Dee 
(1580), Hood (1592), Quadus 
(1600), and others follow Mercator 
and Ortelius, while Wytfliet (1597) 
gives a curiously confused delinea- 
tion. In atlases of the period, old 
plates are used again and again in 
successive editions. Nevertheless, a 
few maps, like the excellent Hakluyt- 
Martyr of 1587, show some advance 
over earlier charts. 

With the opening of the seven- 
teenth century began a new era in 
the history of American colonization, 
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when the hopeful plans of Raleigh, 
Gilbert and others, furthered by com- 
mercial ventures and economic condi- 
tions, were finally realized, though 
Raleigh did not live to see this region 
“an Englishe nation.” But he lived 
to see other attempts than his own, 
more indicative of success, to colo- 
nize Virginia, as the whole region 
covered by his patent, including New 
England, was then called. And 
though the first of the efforts to set- 
tle “North Virginia” was made with- 
out his consent, he was finally con- 
ciliated and heartily approved the 
subsequent attempts. 

In March, 1602, Bartholomew Gos- 
nold sailed west from Falmouth in 
the Concord with some thirty men, a 
number of whom were to plant a 
colony. Instead of following the 
usual circuitous route by the West In- 
dies, he shortened the voyage many 
miles by sailing directly across the 
Atlantic, though he was not the first 
to set the example, as formerly 
claimed. Sighting land not far to the 
north of Cape Ann, he followed the 
coast southward, and after meeting 
the natives at Savage Rock, continued 
his sail till he reached a “mighty 
headland,” which the great quantities 
of codfish he noticed induced him to 
call by the name it still bears. Cape 
Cod was rounded, and Gosnold then 
explored and designated the islands to 
the southward, finally choosing Cut- 
tyhunk for his colony, though he 
named it Elizabeth Island. On a 
pleasant islet in a small lake the com- 
pany built a fortified house, thatched 
with sedge and provided with a stone 
cellar, later identified. As a result of 
inland trading excursions, the vessel 
was soon laden with a cargo of cedar 


and sassafras, then considered a sov- 
ereign panacea. Before the Concord 
sailed, however, those who were 10 
remain as settlers complained about 
the scarcity of supplies, and_ this, 
added to other circumstances, caused 
the early abandonment of the colony. 
The entire company soon set sail, and 
the Concord, “freighted we fear with 
discord,” took its course over the 
calm sea, reaching England without 
“one cake of bread, nor any drink but 
a little vinegar left.” 

Though the expedition had failed 
in its most important object, and is 
“now shorn of much of its former 
prestige,” the reports spread by the 
company of the beauty and wealth of 
the explored regions excited a strong 
interest. The next year, at the in- 
stance of Hakluyt, and with Raleigh’s 
consent, the merchants of Bristol sent 
out two vessels under Martin Pring, 
to gather more of the prized sassafras 
and to further explore the country. 
Reaching the Maine coast near the 
Penobscot, Pring coasted southward, 
entering various harbors and rivers, 
but failed to find the root of which 
he was in search. Continuing his 
sail, therefore, he landed on the north- 
ern side of Massachusetts Bay, where 
his quest was again unrewarded. He 
finally anchored off Plymouth,* where 
the abundance of sassafras induced 
him to remain a considerable time. 
He named the harbor Whitson and a 
hill Mt. Aldworth, after Bristol 
merchants. A “small baricado” was 
built for security while collecting the 
lading, and one ship soon sailed with 
its load of sassafras, Pring remain- 
ing to complete the other cargo. 


* This is De Costa’s view, now generally followed, though 
Edgartown was accepted formerly. 
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Signs of hostility from the Indians 
hastened his embarkation, and Bristol 
was again sighted after an absence of 
less than six months. 

The increased interest aroused by 
Pring’s favorable accounts led two 
years later to the expedition of George 
Weymouth, sent out by Southampton 
and others. In a single vessel, Wey- 
mouth sighted land near Cape Cod, 
but then bore away to the north, 
finally anchoring off Monhegan Is- 
land. After other explorations, he 
ascended the Kennebec* for a consid- 
erable distance, admiring the pleasant 
scenery, and pronouncing it “the most 
rich, beautiful, large, and secure har- 
boring river that the world affordeth.” 
His stay was short, but the capture 
of several natives and the flattering 
reports of the country had an im- 


portant bearing upon the future of 
New England colonization. 

But before the English had taken 
any further steps in this direction, 
new developments put New England 
in imminent danger of passing into 


the hands of other masters. France 
claimed this region under the explora- 
tions of Verrazano, and accordingly 
when the Sieur de Monts was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General of Aca- 
dia in 1603, his principality was de- 
scribed in the patent as extending 
from 40° to 46° north latitude, which 
covered New England and much 
more. The next year, De Monts led 
a band of colonists to the Bay of 
Fundy, accompanied by his pilot, 
Samuel de Champlain, one of the 
most picturesque and romantic figures 
in history, a graceful writer, an un- 
tiring observer, and a great explorer. 


*This is favored by the weight of opinion, but many 
ably advocate the St. George’s and others the Penobscot. 


While his master was making a 
melancholy attempt to settle at St. 
Croix, this spirited voyageur with a 
few companions ranged the Maine 
shore to the southward, admiring the 
beautiful islands, and naming Mount 
Desert and Isle Haute. Guided by 
the Indians to the Penobscot, which 
they called the Pentegoet, and 
European navigators the Norem- 
begue, Champlain ascended the 
stream till intercepted by a fall, and 
after searching in vain for the famous 
city of Norumbega, returned to De 
Monts’s colony. The knowledge and 
acquaintance he had gained was soon 
made use of, when De Monts sailed 
southward with his pilot in quest of a 
milder spot for his settlement. Pass- 
ing along the sinuous coast and tar- 
rying frequently, they reached Cape 
Ann, from which they continued their 
course to Boston Harbor and the bay 
of Plymouth. Champlain “delighted 
marvellously in these enterprises’ 
and busied himself, “after his wont, 
with taking observations, sketching, 
making charts, and exploring with an 
insatiable avidity the wonders of the 
land and the sea.” After rounding 
Cape Cod, the voyagers entered 
Nausett Harbor, but owing to lack 
of provisions and the hostility of the 
natives, that proved the limit of their 
explorations, and the party returned 
to St. Croix without finding a suitable 
situation. 

The following year, however, 
Champlain was here again with De 
Poutrincourt, and the same course 
was retraced along the New England 
coast. After a brief stay in Glouces- 
ter. Harbor, the voyagers rounded 
Cape Cod, and finally entered Chat- 
ham Harbor, from which they made 
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numerous inland excursions and 
coasted the shore as far as Vineyard 
Sound, the southern terminus of 
Champlain’s surveys. The unfriendly 
disposition of the natives and other 
circumstances discouraged further ex- 
ploration, and the party returned to 
Port Royal, touching at many points 
on the way. 

These explorations of Champlain 
possess unusual interest and im- 
portance, and form the first careful 
examination of the New England 
shores. His surveys, stretching over 
more than a thousand miles of sea- 
coast, were extensive and fairly ac- 
curate. In his “Voyages” (1613) 
Champlain gave the full narrative of 
these explorations, accompanied with 
recognizable descriptions and a num- 
ber of his quaint charts. The latter, 


though depending only on careful ob- 


servations, made the first advances 
towards an intelligible cartography 
of these shores. The characteristic 
_ bend of Cape Cod is still missing, but 
its important features are better de- 
picted. The point is called C. Blanc, 
Cape Ann C. aux Isles, and the 
Charles R. du Guast, while Plym- 
outh and other localities are delin- 
eated on separate maps. The Lescar- 
bot map (1612) is not as good as 
Champlain’s, though an improvement 
on earlier charts. 

Meanwhile the English had not 
lost sight of their scheme of Ameri- 
can colonization. The accounts of 
Weymouth’s voyage enlisted the ac- 
tive interest of Sir John Popham, 
Chief Justice, and Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, governor of Plymouth, the 
latter of whom took three of Wey- 
mouth’s captives in charge, and grad- 
ually obtained valuable aid from 


them. Gorges and Popham were 
finally successful in securing a grant 
of North Virginia, from 38° to 45° 
north, by the celebrated patent of 
1606, which thus utterly disregarded 
the claims of the French and sanc- 
tioned the formation of two coloniz- 
ing corporations. Before the London 
Company sent out its colony to the 
southern region, the Plymouth Com- 
pany despatched two explorers to the 
New England shores. The first 
failed to reach his destination, but the 
second, Martin Pring, made a further 
careful examination of the coast, and 
his reports, again favorable, decided 
the company to undertake a settle- 
ment. Accordingly, in May, 1607, 
two ships set sail for New England 
under the command of Raleigh Gil- 
bert and George Popham. 

The settlers soon reached the 
mouth of the Kennebec, and landed 
on the peninsula of Sabino. While 
one party explored the river and in- 
lets the other built a pinnace and 
erected a fort, a storehouse and 
dwellings. The two ships returned to 
England with enthusiastic reports, 
and in fact the character and work of 
the colonists held out good prospects 
of permanent success. But a series 
of untoward mishaps defeated all 
hopes. The winter was exceptionally 
severe, no mines were discovered, the 
storehouse was burned, and Captain 
Popham died; when a ship arrived in 
the spring, therefore, with the news 
that the Chief Justice had also died, 
and Gilbert was needed at home, these 
misfortunes completely disheartened 
the settlers and the opportunity was 
eagerly seized to abandon the fort and 
return to England. 

Nevertheless the attempt was not 
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an entire failure, as it contributed 
materially to the disciplinary experi- 
ence essential in such cases, and 
brought a clearer apprehension of the 
situation and conditions of such an 
enterprise. Gorges still cherished his 
hopes of colonization, while Sir Fran- 
cis Popham, son of the Chief Jus- 
tice, continued to send out vessels 
for trade and exploration. There is 
no doubt that during the years fol- 
lowing the abandonment of the Pop- 
ham colony, the English were active- 
ly engaged in traffic upon the New 
England coast. There is evidence of 
the presence of Englishmen here in 
1611, when Captains Harlow and 
Hobson are said to have visited Cape 
Cod and the shores of Maine. It is 
on record that Captain Williams at 
this period was near Monhegan, 
“where his agents lived all the year 


round, collecting furs.” Nor is it sur- 
prising to learn that the active French 
made random visits to this region, set- 
tled, as they were, at the neighboring 


Port Royal, and in 1611 a French 
captain visiting the Kennebec was 
made prisoner by the English and 
barely escaped. The commander at 
Port Royal, Biencourt, set out to re- 
venge his countryman, but not find- 
ing soldiers, did not molest the peace- 
ful English he met with. 

These occasional visits of the 
French remind us naturally of their 
claim to New England, which was 
asserted in 1613 in a strong and ro- 
mantic manner. Sent out by Madame 
de Guercheville to found a Jesuit mis- 
sion in the wilds of central Acadia, 
the Jesuits Biard and Masse, in a ship 
commanded by Saussaye, reached 
Port Royal and then steered for the 
Penobscot region, finally anchoring 


in Somes’s Sound, off Mount Desert. 
The colonists disembarked, and Biard 
paid a visit to the Indians. But the 
unsuspecting French were soon sur- 
prised by the appearance of an Eng- 
glish war ship, commanded by Sam- 
uel Argall, of Virginia, who was a 
frequent visitor to these shores on 
fishing expeditions. The “human 
hawk” attacked and easily captured 
the pious Frenchmen, and turning 
Masse and others adrift in an open 
boat, returned with the rest to Vir- 
ginia. The next year Argall was 
back again at Mount Desert, where 
he levelled the unfinished defences of 
the colonists, and completed his work 
of destruction at St. Croix and Port 
Royal. Thus he removed all stain of 
French intrusion from shores which 
King James claimed as his own, 
though he had not authorized the 
act. 

Besides the French, yet another na- 
tion was to dispute the possession of 
this region with the English. In 
1609, on his third voyage in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch, Henry Hudson 
coasted the Maine shore and met the 
Indians near Mount Desert; then 
sailed southward and landed on Cape 
Cod, which he took for an island and 
named New Holland. Five years 
later, Adrian Block in the Onrust 
sailed eastward from the Dutch set- 
tlement at Manhattan, explored Long 
Island Sound, and ascended the 
Housatonic and Connecticut Rivers. 
He visited Narragansett Bay and the 
isles to the south, naming all promi- 
nent points, and then rounded Cape 
Cod (C. Bevechier), stopped at 
Plymouth (Crane Bay), and finally: 
reached Nahant Bay (Pye Bay). 
This was the northern limit of the 
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Dutch claim to these regions, based 
on Block’s discoveries and the voy- 
ages of other explorers, notably 
Christaensen and May. These sturdy 
Dutchmen followed up their discov- 
eries with trading stations and settle- 
ments, and opposed the English col- 
onization of Connecticut. 

Besides these enterprising explora- 
tions, we are indebted to the Dutch 
for some progress in the cartography 
of New England. The “Figurative 
Map,” prepared in 1614 from Block’s 
data, claims the territory between 
40° and 45° north, as a New Nether- 
land. Cape Cod peninsula, as Hud- 
son supposed it, is depicted as a tri- 
angular island, and the rivers and in- 
lets, especially Plymouth Harbor, are 
exaggerated, but the trend of the 
coast is drawn more accurately than 
in previous charts. The outline and 
quaint nomenclature of this map 
were followed, though with some 
confusion, by the Dutch geographers 
for a number of years. 

But the French and Dutch now dis- 
appear from the scene, and the Eng- 
lish were given full scope for further 
exploration, settlement and _ carto- 
graphical progress. In the romantic 
figure that now engages our attention, 
that “thrice memorable discoverer, 
Captain John Smith,” we find an Eng- 
lishman who accomplished much in 
all three directions. By strange ex- 
periences in distant lands, this adven- 
turer had been preparing himself for 
co-operation with Gorges in his per- 
sistent scheme of colonization, and 
“a movement was made towards New 
England not less energetic than any 
that has been described, though 
destined to scarcely better fortune.” 
In March, 1614, Smith sailed from 


the Downs with two ships, fitted out 
by four London merchants and him- 
self, to capture whales and search for 
gold mines, with “fish and furres as a 
refuge.” 

The explorer finally reached Mon- 
hegan Island, but soon found whale 
fishing “a costly conclusion.” Fail- 
ing in the main object of the voyage, 
therefore, the sailors reverted to 
plain fishing, while Smith with a few 
companions in a small boat skirted 
the coast in both directions in quest 
of furs. At the north he came across 
one of Popham’s trafficking vessels 
and met the French near Boston, ‘‘the 
Paradise of all those parts.” The re- 
sult of this exploration is to be seen 
in his unique “Description of New 
England,” which details crudely but 
charmingly the character and prod- 
ucts of the country and is accom- 
panied by that celebrated map which 
he drew “from point to point, isle to 
isle, and harbor to harbor, with the 
soundings, sands, rocks, and land- 
marks.” It begins a new era in the 
development of New England car- 
tography, with its delineation of our 
coast for the first time approaching 
accuracy. The first seventeenth-cen- 
tury English map of this region, that 
of 1610, has nothing distinctive, and 
the rude drafts of explorers or fisher- 
men are probably referred to in 
Smith’s statement concerning the in- 
correctness of his charts. In his own 
important map, Cape Cod and Cape 
Ann assume much of their true out- 
line, and the trend of the coast is 
easily recognized. On his return to 
England, Smith presented his map to 
Prince Charles, who at the explorer’s 
request affixed English names to 
many points on the coast. Of these 
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Plymouth, Charles River and Cape 
Ann still remain, while others, like 
Boston and Cambridge, are now ap- 
plied to different localities from those 
on the map. Smith himself first 
called the entire region New England, 
and this soon supplanted the earlier 
designations of Norumbega and 
North Virginia, though for a time it 
contended with New Netherland. 

On his return to Plymouth, Smith 
was engaged by Gorges in the service 
of the Plymouth Company, and after 
some trouble, set sail again with two 
ships. One, commanded by Captain 
Dermer, reached its destination and 
returned with a profitable cargo, but 
Smith’s vessel was dismasted and 
could proceed no farther. Still per- 
sistent, the explorer made other at- 
tempts to visit these regions, but they 
all failed through numerous obsta- 
cles, and Smith contented himself 
with distributing his pamphlets and 
maps to further his colonization 
scheme and arouse an interest in New 
England, though.“‘all availed no more 
than to hew rocks with oyster-shells.” 

Nevertheless, the good work of ex- 
ploration and spread of knowledge 
of the new regions was being active- 
ly pushed, and even the London Com- 
pany sent three ships in 1615 under 
Captain Cooper, who returned with 
a cargo of fish and oil. Gorges never 
lost sight of his colonization projects, 
and the possession of another Indian 
in 1614 revived his hopes, but when 
Captain Hobson reached New Eng- 
land with the native, he managed to 
escape to the woods. The visit of 
President Hawkins the next year, and 
a number of other exploring and fish- 
ing expeditions, especially that of 
Brawnde, had no _ direct results. 


Richard Vines spent the winter of 
1616-17 at a camp near Saco, mak- 
ing observations on the country and 
escaping the great plague among 
the Indians, while his companions 
fished and bartered for beaver. There 
is no doubt that trade settlements 
were established all along the coast, 
and Monhegan Island was already a 
well-known rendezvous for fishermen. 
The fisheries and fur trade with its 
enormous profits attracted many an 
adventurer to these waters, and the 
coast must have been well frequented 
at this time. 

Though all his attempts so far had 
been unsuccessful and he “began to 
grow weary of the business,” Gorges 
still continued to watch for oppor- 
tunities of better promise. In 1618, 
Captain Rocroft went to Monhegan 
to meet Dermer, Smith’s former asso- 
ciate, but failing to find him, Rocroft 
seized a French trader, and sailed to 
Virginia, where he was killed in a 
brawl and his vessel shipwrecked. 
Several of his men whom he put 
ashore at Saco for conspiring against 
him. passed the winter at Monhegan 
and finally reached England. Der- 
mer appeared in the summer, and 
while his men engaged in fishing, ex- 
plored the coast as far as Plymouth, 
whence he travelled inland and had 
conferences with the natives. His 
peace with the Indians at Plymouth 
probably contributed to the fulfilment 
of his wish “that the first plantation 
might here be seated, if there came 
to the number of fifty persons or up- 
ward,”—an echo of Pring, Cham- 
plain and Smith. It may have been 
near Boston Harbor that he found a 
presumably gold-bearing island, and 
where he had “the first motives to 
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search for that now probable passage” 
to the Indies. Dermer returned to 
Monhegan, sent away his ship, and 
again ranged the coast in his pinnace. 
After leaving Nahant he rounded 
Cape Cod, and a little to the south 
barely escaped from the Indians. His 
wounds resulted fatally, and the last 
explorer in our narrative died in Vir- 
ginia. Thus interest and romance in- 
vest the entire period from its shad- 
owy beginning to its termination; 
even in 1620 we find a hopeful seeker 
for gold-bearing isles and a passage 
through New England to the rich 
Indies. 

As yet all attempts at a settlement 
on these shores had failed, despite the 
persevering zeal of the “father of New 
England colonization.” Yet these 
abortive experiments were by no 
means fruitless. The explorations of 
the New England coast before 1620 
revealed the seaboard from the Bay 
of Fundy to Long Island Sound, and 
acquainted prospective voyagers with 
the minute character of these shores; 
the reports of the fortunes in fish and 








furs that the wonderful region easily 
yielded opened up a regular and busy 
trade along the coast, and the fisher- 
men and traders aided in spreading a 
knowledge of the new country; the 
failure of the attempts at settlement 
gave intending colonizers a profitable 
lesson and a better understanding of 
the proper conditions for a colony. 
The efforts of Gorges, Smith, Hak- 
luyt and the others had awakened 
an interest in New England which 
was soon to result in the realization 
of their cherished plans, and in the 
same year of Dermer’s experiences on 
the coast, on November 3, 1620, the 
Plymouth Company was reorganized 
as the Council for New England, with 
additional privileges and larger terri- 
tory. But the first permanent settle- 
ment on these shores was made with- 
out its aid or authority, and only a 
month later, a handful of persecuted 
emigrants, driven more by accident 
than by design to this coast, suc- 
ceeded in achieving that which neither 
kings nor corporations had been able 
to accomplish. 








‘Up Baldwin’s Crick” 


By M. E. Benson 


HOA there! can’t ye? 
Whoa!” 
A protesting toss of 
the shapely head, a 
swelling of the delicate nostrils, a 
musical ripple running through the 
encircling string of bells, and the 
small nervous animal yielded to the 
imperative tone and the vigorous 
pressure of the bit. A young man 
stepped from the low cutter to the 
hard packed snow of the road. 
Broad of shoulder and large of 
limb, the light brown hair curling 
up around the edge of his fur cap, 
warm blood ruddy in _ his 
cheeks, he looked one of his Saxon 
ancestors incarnate. 

The bright moonlight showed a 
face not yet in keeping with the 
godlike build, a boyish face, made 
still more immature by the expres- 
sion of anger which contracted the 
brows and loosened the lines of the 
full sensuous mouth. 

“Anybudy ud think the way ye 
talk, Tamar, nobudy ud got no 
rights ur feelin’s ‘cept yer own 
folks,” he said in an aggrieved, im- 
patient voice as he turned to lift a 
slight, girlish figure from among 
the buffalo robes. 

“Hain’t ye let me keep on ever 
sence ye’s a slip of a girl, year in 
an’ year out?” His words came 
more hotly, crowding upon each 
other with a rising sense of injury. 


the 


“Ye knew Iz lookin’ for’ard to 
when we’z to be married. I didn’t 
spend no money like the other fel- 
lers; I didn’t sense when I’z hun- 
gry ur when I’z cold. I’d chop, un 
saw, un work day un night, cuz I 
thought how ‘twuz fetchin’ on me 
nigher to when we’s to have a 
home of our own.” 

Stirred by his own words to a 
deeper feeling, his voice trembled. 
He put his arm around the slight 
form and drew it towards him. A 
tender light shone in the blue eyes, 
which sought to read the face be- 
neath the big hood. 

“Tamar, little girl,” he whis- 
pered coaxingly, “hain’t I waited ’bout 
long ’nough?” 

Tamar’s head bent lower. A 
clumsily shod little foot began as- 
siduously flattening the ridges in 
the snowy road. 

“Tamar,” went 


on the young 
man, his voice and his manner ex- 
panding, “I'll build the house down 
to the Corners, un we'll have a 
fence ‘round it, un ye ken have yer 
posey beds un—” 

Two arms reached out from the 


heavy shawl. He felt the soft 
touch of girlish hands on his neck; 
her warm breath against his cheek. 
His heart gave a throb of exulta- 


‘tion; the blood leaped through his 


veins. For one dizzy moment he 
held his happiness in his arms. 
33 
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Then a tender, pleading voice came 
from somewhere outside and _ be- 
yond the circle in which he and the 
young girl stood. 

“Oh! Hart, Hart, don’t, don’t. 
It’s jus’ a killin’ on me. I can’t; I 
can’t. I’m all pa un the boys uv 
got. Maybe if we wait things 
ull—” 

“There, that’s all I wanter hear,” 
Hartley Roberts burst out vehemently. 

He pushed her from him and 
swung himself into the cutter. Be- 
fore he could gather up the reins 
the restive animal was off down 
the steep hill. The big, fur-clad 
figure glided rapidly over the white, 
gleaming snow and slipped into the 
shadow of the hill. The keen air 
vibrated with the short, sharp click 
of the bells. 

The girl by the roadside stood, 
leaning forward as if listening to 
their diminishing sound. When 
they utterly failed, she drew a 
long, sobbing breath and turned to 
climb the steep path behind her. 
Close to the hillside, like some ani- 
mal couchant, lay a little house. In 
front a porch hung out like a pro- 
truding under lip. On this Tamar 
stopped, loosened the strings of her 
hood and pushed it back. The up- 
turned face was colorless in the 
moonlight, except for the eyes, that 
large and dark gave life and force 
to the delicate features. 

She stood with folded hands gaz- 
ing up at the hills that came down 
and shut in the little valley, a long 
ragged outline, but distinct and 
firm. Suddenly, impulsively, she 


stepped out away from the house. - 


Shutting off the western heavens 
and projecting itself into the empty 


sky high above the rest, rose a sin- 
gle peak, bold, massive, dominant. 
The bosom of the girl moved with 
her deep breathing. The mountain 
grew dim and out of the tremulous 
mist a woman’s face gathered form. 
A voice sounded on the solemn 
night air, a voice of melting pity 
and tender love. 

“The strength of the hills, Tamar, 
the strength of the hills. Yes, yes, 
when I’m tired out un it don’t seem 
uz if I cud take a nuther step, [ 
keep sayin’ that over un over, un it 
kinter helps me ‘long. He’s jus’ 
kept me goin’ tell now yer big 
’‘nough to look arfter things. Some- 
how He’s made things kinter fit un 
dovetail right in, un ye won’t be 
goin’ off un leavin’ on ’em when I’m 
gone, will ye, Tamar? Ye’'ll stay 


right here un look arfter ’em jus’ 


uz I have, won’t ye? Yer pa un 
the biys set a sight by ye. I know, 
I know, Hartley ull say he thinks 
more on ye un they do, but ye 
won’t leave ’em, Tamar, not while 
there hain’t no one else to look 
arfter ’em, will ye? There’s a right 
time fur everything, if we ken jus’ 
wait, un when it gits mos’ more un 
ye ken bear look up to the mount’in 
un pray, pray fur the strength of 
the hills.” 

Tamar stretched out her hands 
towards the mountain with a pas- 
sionate, appealing gesture. 

“Oh! mother, mother, there 
hain’t no help in the mount’in fur 
me. I’m so little un it’s so big. It 
jus’ stands there cold un proud like. 
Oh! mother, mother,” she moaned, 
“there hain’t no right time. It jus’ 
seems uz if I can’t stand it.” 

She leaned against the side of the 
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house and closed her eyes. A great 
longing for Hartley’s presence, a 
yearning for his sympathy filled 
her. His words rang in her ears; 
the force of his plea grew. Pity 
for the lonely, hard-working fellow 
welled up in her heart. A rising 
resentment, revolt from the stern 
duty crowded tumultuously upon 
these softer feelings. 

Bur-r-r-r, sharply cutting into the 
cold white stillness came the long 
drawn sound of a saw. Tamar 
lifted her head and looked into the 
dark hollow at the foot of the hill. 

The snow-covered roof of a long, 
low shed lay shining in among the 
black cedars. From its open side 
came a_ feeble, wavering gleam. 


The thud of an axe, the clank of a 
chain, mingled with men’s voices; 
then again the incisive burr of the 


saw. For a moment she hesitated, 
next she was flying down the hard 
path. Under the edge of the slant- 
ing roof she paused. A pungent 
fragrance from the sap of spruces 
and pines struck her nostrils, a sub- 
tile, memory moving charm. It 
worked its spell and the pendulum 
of her emotions swept through its 
arc. She was a child again, taking 
long rides from nowhere to anywhere, 
perched on the slow moving log, or 
burrowing in the aromatic dust the 
saw sent flying. Here had been 
tenderness and protection. Love 
and remorse awoke and glowed in 
her welling eyes. 

One of the dusky figures moving 
back and forth in the dim light 
tugged and strained at the huge 
trunk of a tree, till it rolled close to 
where she was standing. 

“Why, Tame, what in thunder ye 


doin’ here this time o’ night?” he 
shouted above the splashing of the 
wheel and the buzzing of the saw. 
“What ye done with Hart? Seems 
to me I hern his bells goin’ down 
the Crick half un hour ’go. I say, 
pa,” he called out teasingly, “don’t 
ye think Hart got through his 
sparkin’ in a hurry to-night?” 

Silas Baldwin kept his hand on 
the lever while the saw worked its 
slow way to the end of the log. 
Without raising his head he sent a 
searching glance from beneath his 
thick white eyebrows at the slim 
figure balanced on the round trunk 
of a pine. The flickering candle 
light gave him a glimpse of the 
white face and the mouth with its 
pathetic curve. When the carriage 
had run its course he let it slip 
back, but before he started it for- 
ward again he came striding over 
the logs that lay on the mill floor 
and put his arm around her waist. 

“Say, Tamar, ye un Hart hain’t 
ben havin’ a fallin’ out, be ye?” he 
asked, trying to hide the anxious 
note in his question by a playful- 
ness of manner. 

Tamar put a hand on each side 
of the white, bristling head and 
drew it close, so that the keen eyes 
could not look in her face. 

“Pa, say uz how I’m the best 
thing yev got in the world,” she 
burst out passionately. “Say uz 
how I’m gettin’ to be like ma. 
Quick, quick. I wanter hear ye 
say it.” 

“Why, sakes alive, course yer 
like her uz like uz two _ posies 
blowin’ on the same bush. Why, 
ye hain’t ailin’?” He lifted his head 
in spite of her restraining hands. 
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“Nuthin’ 
there?” 

“No, no; I’m feeling furst rate,” 
she protested. With a quick lov- 
ing gesture she leaned forward and 
pressed her soft cheek against his 
rough, wrinkled face. “I love ye— 
[ love ye, un—un—l’m jus’ uz self- 
ish uz I ken be.” 

She slipped out of his embrace 
and off from the log, and a moment 
later he saw her lithe figure dark 
against the white snow on the path 
up the hill. 


hain’t the matter, be 


Winter had come early to the 
mountains and was holding on with 
a tenacious grip. Snow was drifted 
high in the valleys. It lay deep 
and level in the woods. Big bowl- 
ders were buried out of sight or 
moulded into soft forms. The air 
hit with a stinging touch. There 
was much coming and going about 
the mill. Straining horses and 
oxen with steaming sides dragged 
great loads over the creaking snow. 
The pile of logs for the summer 
sawing grew higher and higher. 

Tamar knew all that was passing 
on the mountain side. From the 
vantage of her kitchen window, not 
a horse or yoke of oxen came up 
the Creek road that she did not see. 
Her faculties were tense. Sleigh 
bells had individuality. Weeks had 
grown to months since the little 
bay horse had stood champing at 
the bit and tossing his impatient 
head while Hartley Roberts length- 
ened out his errand with her 
brothers. Work in fhe little house 
had never been more driving than 
on this early spring day when the 
white hills shone radiant in the 


clear, cold sunlight. There were 
hungry men in the woods, hungry 
men coming in from the mill. The 
kettle must be kept steaming over 
the fire, the big loaves browning in 
front. 
Heavy, boots 

The door 
flung wide, flooding the kitchen 
with a draft of the wintry air. 
Silas Baldwin and his sons were up 
for their mid-day meal. Strapping 
fellows they were, swinging the 
axe and grappling with the giants 
of the forest with large free move- 
ments; men with broad chests and 
big out-of-door voices. They crowded 
the small room, stood awkwardly in 
each others’ way around the sink in 
their attempts to “wash up.” The 
cold clung to their garments. The 
filled the 


stamping came 


was 


along the porch. 


sweaty odor of labor 
kitchen. 

“Say, Tame,” said Dan as he 
gave the roller of the towel a whirl 
to bring a dry place to the front, 
“T hern Sam Pierce say Hart ’ud 
sold out them logs he’s cuttin’ over 
on Bear Hill un wuz goin’ over 
inter Canady to live along with the 
Kanucks.” 

A dish 
hearth. 

Dan felt his father’s fierce look 
like a blow. <A. deep red flushed his 
bronzed skin and he hastily buried 
his face in the towel. 

“Ye gre’t Jack o’ Lantern,” 
growled a voice of contempt and 
disgust close to his ear. “Ye don't 
know ’nough to last ye up Scrabble 
Hill.” 

The silent meal was soon 
ished. 

“Now, boys, git to work,” said 


crashed on the stone 


fin- 
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Silas peremptorily, pushing away 
from the table. 

There was a scraping of chairs on 
the rough floor and the men filed 
out. Silas glanced at Tamar, 
standing with forbidding back in 
of the fireplace, hesitated, 
followed his sons down the 


front 
then 
hill. 

“There she goes now!” he ex- 
claimed half an hour later as if 
thinking aloud. 

The boys looked at each other 
and then at their sister winding in 
and out between the piles of lum- 
Her father held the mill still 
while he watched her. “She’s goin’ 
over to the falls un she’ll stand 
there a lookin’ un a lookin’ at the 
water jus’ uz if she wuz seein’ 
sunthin. I crept up behin’ them 
cedars and seen her t’other day.” 

He took off his cap and ran his 
fingers through his thick white hair 
till it stood out fiercely. 

“T never ud thought Hart Rob- 
erts the kin’ of feller ud treat a gir! 
like that. Goin’ to Canady! Well, 
well, when a man sets out to 
make a fool of himself it’s s’prisin’ 
how nigh he comes to doin’ on 
"Sag 

His lower jaw set itself savagely 
and his brow drew together. “He's 
dum mean, too mean to live,” he 
muttered to himself. “I’d like to 
knock the gizzard out of him, I 
would.” 

He looked again at the slender 
figure just slipping out of sight be- 
hind the clump of cedars. The 
hard lines of his face relaxed. 

“T can’t stand it.” His voice 
broke. “She’s gittin’ peakeder un 
peakeder un her eyes is gittin’ big- 


ber. 


She’il be goin’ jus’ 
Oh Lord! Oh 


ger un bigger. 
. like her mother. 
Lord!” 

He shook his head despairingly as 
he opened the gate and set the saw 
gnawing away at the heart of a 
pine. 


i 

At last the wind shifted. The 
runners of the bobs cut into the soft 
snow. Silas Baldwin declared the 
lumbering was over for that year. 
The air grew thick and heavy. 
Down came the snow in great loose 
tufts, wiping out the mountain 
roads, resting in long lines on the 
bare, outstretched arms of the 
birches and river “popples,” weigh- 
ing down the spruces and hemlock 
with its clinging mass. 

The clouds parted and floated 
away from the blue sky. Out 
streamed the soft, warm beams of 
the sun. The trees dropped their 
burden. Rocks cropped out black 
and bold. All along the hillsides 
came leaping little rivulets, spark- 
ling, youthful, jubilant. The dor- 
mant forces within the great, still 
mountain awoke. Baldwin’s Creek 
felt the throbbings of the new life. 
It quivered with the touch, shook 
itself free from the clogging ice, 
and wild, impetuous, hurled its 
dark waters down its steep course. 
The mill ran day and night. Then 
came a morning when the sky hung 
low and gray over the valley. A 
cloud had wrapped itself around the 
mountain top and the hills lay in 
long rows, distinct against the 
white mist. 

Back and forth, back and forth, 
Tamar stepped mechanically guid- 
ing the thread on the spindle as the 
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roll of wool lengthened to yarn in 
her fingers. 

“Goin’ to 
Canady !” 

The revolving wheel droned a 
monotonous accompaniment. 

“Goin’ to Canady! Goin’ to 
Canady !” 

Silas Baldwin opened the door 
and stood irresolute on the thresh- 
old. The supple grace of the slim 
figure, the poise of the uplifted 
arm with its delicate, girlish round- 
ness were beyond his comprehen- 
sion. What he did see was the 
pale face and the appealing eyes. 
He looked down at his horses 
standing harnessed in the road and 
up at the lowering sky. 

“Say, Tamar,” he 


Canady! Goin’ to 


burst out, 


“that dum wheel’s broke right here 
in high water un we’ve got to shut 


down tell I ken git it rigged up. 
The boys ur goin’ round on t’other 
side of the mount’in to finish up that 
there barn they’re buildin’. I’ve hitche:l 
the grays to drive to the Corners, 
un p’r’aps I'll have to drive to town 
to git the blamed thing fixed. 
Mebbe I can’t git back ’fore to- 
morrer.” He took off his cap and 
bristled up his hair with his fingers. 
“What beats me is leavin’ ye alone.” 

She stopped the swing of the 
great wheel, but made no reply. 

“Well, I don’t see uz nuthin’ kin 
hurt ye if ye stay right here in the 
house. Nobudy’s comin’ up the 
mount’in fur they hain’t nuthin’ to 
come for, un there hain’t nobudy 
comin’ down fur there hain’t no- 
budy up there,” he said whimsi- 
cally. 

Tamar followed him out on the 
porch and saw the grays trot 


briskly down the hill and disappear 
beneath the arching branches of the 
Creek road, with a sense of relief. 
Now she could let her misery speak 
out, could make moan with no eycs 
seeing her humiliation. She was 
out of the reach of that keen-eyed 
sympathy that burned her like a 
firebrand. She looked up towards 
the mountain. The clouds had 
been slipping down its huge side 
till they had shut out its persistent 
presence. The near hills had van- 
ished. 

“Goin’ 
Canady!” 

Up through the mist below came 
the roar of the Creek. Its restless 
tumult drew her irresistibly. She 
ran down to the silent mill. The 
banks were brimming full. From 
above a hurrying flood was pressing 
with violent onrush. Up there to 
the north, beyond the barrier of 
the mountain, was Canada. 

The leaping waters beckoned her. 
Over the rocks she sprang along 
the steep path of the Creek. High- 
er and higher up the mountain it 
led her. Now the muddy water 
washed close against her slippery 
foothold or far above she swung 
herself around  ice-covered bowl- 
ders, clinging to overhanging 
branches. A moment she paused 
on the edge of a precipice to glance 
down its yellow, ragged course, 
then she was off again, up, up. If 
her foot slipped, she flung herself 
forward with a reckless indifference 
that alone saved her from death on 
the rocks below. 

And now the side of the moun- 
tain opened. Out shot the stream, 
black. The shadowy 


to Canady! Goin’ to 


narrow, 
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forms of the mist covered ledges 
drew together. The gray light 
dimmed as she stepped into the em- 
brace of the mountain. Mysterious, 
echoing sounds hovered around 
her. The damp air touched her 
cheek with icy, forbidding fingers. 
The granite wall crowded closer 
and closer. Finally water and rock 
met; she could go no farther. 

Above, a crevice made a break in 
the solid surface. A niche offered 
a foothold. She drew herself up 
till her face was on a level with the 
opening. 

Two pairs of wild eyes met in a 
long gaze. Slowly, slowly into the 
depths of the cave Tamar felt rather 
than saw a great, dark body recede 
till the gleaming spots were lost in 
the blackness. Then she dropped 
to the ground and fled back into 
the daylight. 

Up the side of the gulf she clam- 
bered reckless of her course. The 
moist, yielding earth gave way be- 
neath her feet. Frantically she 
grasped at protruding roots and 
hung by slender saplings. Now on 
her knees, now feeling the moving 
stones slip from under her, she 
Rough cedars struck 
her in the face and tore at her hair. 
Faster, faster, up, up; then unex- 
pectedly she was out on the free, 
open cliff. 

She stopped and tried to hush 
her rapid breathing while she lis- 
tened for the crashing tread. Not 
a sound came up through the thick 
air but the far-off roar of the Creek. 
It was some minutes before she 
was calm enough to note her posi- 
tion. Down at her left the hills 
Slowly the 


struggled. 


shut in a sea of mist. 


peaks became familiar. In the 
sharp, deep cleft between them was 
her home. Above and behind her 
till it was lost in the clouds rose in 
a long sweep the great swelling 
side of the mountain. A _ dense, 
mantling forest came down close to 
the rock on which she stood. 

An impulse to be moving rather 
than a wish to gain any definite 
point made her study this barrier 
with her trained woodman’s eye. A 
slender line ran through the dark 
expanse to within a few rods of 
where she was standing. She 
plunged in among the crowding 
cedars and forced her way to this 
second growth of timber, which 
marked an abandoned lumberman’s 
road. Here the leafless underbrush 
was more easily penetrated, and 
she pushed on rapidly, trampling 


under foot the young shoots, clam- 
bering over rotting logs, pulling 
herself free from the clutching fin- 
gers of the blackberries. 


The forest grew 
patches of dull 


lighter and 
sky showed be- 
tween the tree tops. Piles of 
lopped limbs, stumps, maimed, 
helpless, pitiful, showed where the 
axe had been at work. Suddenly 
she stopped. In a circle of fresh 
chips lay a mass of gray yarn still 
having the semblance of a mitten. 
Her breath came in short gasps; 
down on the wet leaves she went 
and gathered the sodden thing in 
her hands. 

“Poor father, poor father!” she 
whispered. 

The strained expression of her 
face. relaxed; tears stood in her 
eyes; she rocked back and forth 
crooning softly to the mitten. 
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“Poor father, poor father, ’tain’t 
right, ’tain’t right. I hain’t no busi- 
ness traipsing round the mount’in 
like a wild-cat. I didn’t mean to 
run away; I jus’ had to.” 

She got up with repentant de- 
termination and laid it tenderly on 
the stump by which it had fallen. 
“Tl go right back; I'll be yer own 
good girl agen.” 

She hurried on through the thin- 
ning trees till she reached a clear- 
ing around a lumberman’s log hut. 
The road now led directly to the 
mill and she quickened her pace, 
running along the level places. Al- 
ready the fading afternoon light 
failed in the deep recesses of the 
forest and the near trees stood sol- 
emn and ghostly. Threatening creak- 
ings and cracklings sounded among 
the upper branches. Rocks close 
to the road took vague, weird 
forms. She held her breath as she 
passed around them into the grow- 
ing gloom. The rising wind tugged 
viciously at her dress and whipped 
her loosened hair across her face. 
In the open places it drove the 
heavy raindrops pelting upon her 
uncovered head. 

In the clearing around the mill 
it was yet daylight. As she stepped 
on the porch the unlatched door 
was swinging in the gale, neglected, 
inhospitable. Her dripping gar- 
ments made little pools of water as 
she stooped over the gray ashes on 
the hearth and drew the live coals 
from underneath the black log. 

The fire crackling along the 
hearth heartened her and she went 
about righting the disorder of the 
room. Each time as she passed the 


window she threw an anxious 


glance down the road. Twilight 
was closing over the valley. Soon 
she failed to distinguish even 
shadowy forms. 

After a long, fruitless peering, 
she threw herself down in front of 
the wide hearth. Moisture steamed 
from her wet clothing and a sooth- 
ing warmth pervaded her tired 
body. She ceased to listen for the 
returning wheels; her head nodded, 
sank lower and lower. The round 
limbs relaxed and stretched them- 
selves out in the easy grace of a 
tired child. The humid air drew 
her hair in waving lines about her 
forehead and her white neck. A 
soft breathing swelled her bosom. 

Down from the high places 
swooped the tempest. With wails, 
long, low, doomful, it twisted itself 
up under the eaves. It hovered 
around the chimney, shooting down 
with eager fingers, but the fire, 
watchful, persistent, a great, glow- 
ing heart, held in check the dark 
forces of the night till the dawn 
came creeping up the valley. Then 
it yielded up its trust and slipped 
away behind the gray ashes and 
black coals. 

When Tamar awoke the long, 
wave-like roll of the rain still 
sounded across the shingles. She 
sprang to her feet and went to the 
door. The Creek had spread out 
above the near rocks and had bent 
into its swift moving water the 
trees along the bank. 

Her nerves were steady now; the 
outburst of the day before had 
calmed her. Then her own agita- 
tion sought relief in motion, now 
the wild confusion lifted her spir- 
its. She drew a deep breath, her 
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eyes dilated and her slight form 
quivered She 
thrilled with joy in the tumult, the 
reckless, remorseless energy. It 
was her mountain birthright, this 
elation, this responsiveness to the 
great, forceful powers of nature. 
Down the hill she ran, bracing 
herself against the fierce wind 
which was sucked through the val- 
ley. The piles of lumber had van- 
ished and the rising waters were 
eating away the logs drawn for the 
summer sawing. She crossed the 
mill floor and stood on tiptoe peer- 


with excitement. 


ing out of the cobweb covered win- 
dow. Blocks of ice and logs were 
plunging over the dam and disap- 
pearing in the foam below. Now 
and then when they thumped loud- 
mill it quivered on 
She could hear the 


ly against the 
its foundations. 


water lapping the timbers close to 
her feet. 

A sprawling, 
hung on the smooth, tawny curve 


leafless sapling 
of the dam. Absorbed she gazed 
at it, wondering how long before it 
would loosen and drop. Suddenly 
she caught a flashing glance of a 
mass of earth and ice held together 
by the upturned roots of a tree 
whirling towards the mill. She 
turned and fled over the logs and 
machinery. The sharp teeth of the 
saw caught her dress and held her. 
There was a dull, heavy impact. 
The mill iurched. She tore herself 
free and sprang forward. A brown, 
ugly strip was widening between 
her and the shore. She leaped, felt 
the cold water about her, caught at 
an overhanging branch. There was 
a tug and a strain and she was 
gasping on the shore. 


Back at the house she went from 
door to window watching the 
Creek grow wider, covering rock 
after rock, obliterating the road. 
The long pendulum in the corner 
of the kitchen swung away the slow 
hours of the morning. It was high 
noon when a harsh, grating sound, 
swelling in volume, swallowed up 
the rush and roar of the water and 
into the line of Tamar’s vision 
swept the barn and rocks around it. 
Faster and faster they moved, 
pushing ahead the pile of logs and 
huge bowlders which lay in front, 
till all were precipitated into the 
stream. 

So dazed was she by this descent 
of the barn that she did not realize 
that the house with the 
around it was also moving. 
declivity, 


earth 

The 
was not so 
steep and the progress of the house 
was stopped by the rocks. Here 
suspended it rested with the surg- 
ing water close about it. But hard- 
ly was it lodged than she saw that 
the Creek was lowering. The first 
landslide was serving as a dam, 
holding back the torrents. It rose 
above the house, a great bank of 
earth, rocks and logs heaped pro- 
miscuously. 

Climbing to the low-pitched 
room over the kitchen, she could 
see into the broadening pond. 
Blocks of ice, trees torn from the 
mountain side, stumps with out- 
stretched, naked roots, logs, toss- 
ing, whirling, came beating against 
the soft earth barrier like battering 
rams. Already thick, muddy water 
was dripping through little crevices. 

She sank on her knees by the 
window, her eyes clinging to a 


however, 
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trickling rivulet. It grew and grew. 
Now it spouted out as big as her wrist. 
A clod of earth fell with a heavy 
splash,—another—another. A _ stone 
slipped from the loose wall and 
bounded along on the rocks below. 
To her whirling vision the bank was 
caving. She put her hands to her 
face. 

“Father, father! It’s coming! It’s 
coming! Oh! father, help.” 

She slipped to the floor. A 
blessed unconsciousness wrapped 
itself about her. 

4 

Following the big river around 
the foot of the mountain ran a nar- 
row road. Sometimes it barely 
squeezed itself in between the hills 
and the river or clung with hazard- 
ous foothold to the rocks and again 
it slid, smooth and level on sandy 
bottoms. At last it came to the 
Creek, rushing in glad abandon 
to throw itself into the swift, 
still river. Here the long winding 
line of gray disappeared under 
the weather-stained, tunnel-shaped 
bridge and, reappearing, sent an off- 
shoot up along the noisy little 
Creek. 

Just before the road reached the 


bridge, where he could catch the 
custom of the mountain and would 
be within easy reach of the small 


farmers on the rich low lands, 
Ephraim Stiles had built his black- 
smith shop. 

The long rain had driven in more 
than the usual contingent of loung- 
ers. Grouped around the door in 
various attitudes of large leisure, 
they gazed with an air of weighty 
consideration at the monotonous 
sky. In contrast with their com- 


fortable idleness was the restless 
impatience with which Hartley 
Roberts watched the progress of 
Ephraim’s work. 

Cling! cling! cling! 
fell with slow precision. 

“Don’t see no sense in yer startin’ 
off the minute I git this here hoss 
shod uz if the sheriff wuz arfter 
ye,” growled Ephraim in tones that 
came from somewhere deep down 
in his huge frame. “What ye in 
such a pleggy hurry to git out of 
the country for? I never hern ye 
did nuthin’ worse un robbin’ my 
butt’nut tree when ye’s a shaver.” 

A smile like the rippling of the 
surface of a dark mountain pond by 
a summer breeze broadened the 
grimy face he lifted to Hartley as 
he ran his hand reassuringly down 
the flank of the bay horse. 

“Guess ye'll find it a leetle damp- 
ish travellin’. Folks say the river’s 
h gher un they ever seen it. The 
bridge is gone down to Hale’s Cor- 
ners. The Crick’s jus’ bilin’ over 
un ‘twouldn’t take more un "bout a 
pailful more un this one’s off. 
‘Tain’t safe fur nuthin’ bigger un a 
cat to cross now, un ’twouldn’t be 
safe fur her ’cept she’s got nine 
lives.” 

“Say, Hart,” called out a thin- 
voiced man leaning against the 
jamb of the door, “if ye hain’t got 
yer pay fur them logs ye cut up the 
Crick this winter I guess ye’ll have 
to whistle awhile fur it. They’ve 
been racin’ down all the mornin’ 
un ye ken look fur *em anywhere 
‘tween here un the lake. ‘Bout 
everything up the Crick’s comin’ 
down. Guess ole Baldwin’s hair ull 
stand up a leetle straighter un ever 


The blows 
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when he gits back. I’m kinter 
lookin’ out fur him. He went to 
town las’ night. I vum! There’s 
the ole feller now un he’s whippin’ 
up them grays uz if he smelt pow- 
Guess he sees sunthin’ kinter 


he’s lookin’ up the 


der. 
queer way 
Crick.” 

The speaker leaned out of the 
door and turned his wedge-shaped 
face in the direction Silas Baldwin 
was intently gazing. 

“Well, I’ll be blowed,” shrieked 
the shrill voice, “if that don’t beat 
all! If there hain’t ole Baldwin's 
mill a comin’ down lickety-split.” 

The lounging crowd sprang up ex- 
citedly and rushed out into the rain. 

“Hey, hey there, Baldwin! Hold 


on! Hold on! Ye can’t cross.” 


Shouting and waving their hands 
-hey ran down to the edge of the 


water, which had overflowed . its 
banks and covered the approach to 
the bridge. 

“The mill ull hit ye! The mill ull 

Stop! Stop!” 
got to, I’ve got to,” Silas 
back without turning his 
head. “My girl’s up there.” 

Standing up in the wagon-box he 
grasped the reins more firmly while 
he swung his whip vigorously over 
the backs of the grays. 

“Git up there! Git up there!” he 
yelled as they hesitated ,\before the 
black water. “Durn ye, ye’ve got 
to go. That’s right, that’s right, ole 
fellers,” he coaxed as they stepped 
cautiously into the flood. 

Ephraim had slowly shouldered 
his huge body to the front. He 
flung his hammer aside with an 
oath and jumped for the horse’s 
heads, 


hit ye! 
“T’ve 
called 


“Ye ole fool,” be bellowed, ‘do 
ye wanter git kilt?” 

Silas reached forward; his whip 
whizzed through the air. The 
stinging blows sent the animals 
dashing through the shallow water. 
They disappeared within the dark 
tunnel of the bridge. Instantly the 
topling mill crashed against it. 
There was a snapping and rending 
of timbers. The crowd stood silent, 
horrified, while the bridge swung 
around into the current. For a 
brief moment they saw Silas stand- 
ing in his wagon, his hand uplifted 
as if to urge on the horses, then 
driver and horses slid into the 
stream. The wild-eyed animals, 
struggling in the midst of the float- 
ing timber, were borne along, but 
Silas sank out of sight. 

“He’s gone; I tell ye he’s gone,” 
cried the thin-voiced man, turning 
from one to another excitedly. 

“There, there,’ gasped one, 
pointing down the stream, “that’s 
him.” 

“Good God! un he’s alive. See, 
see! he’s tryin’ to git aholt of that 
there piece of roof.” 

“He’s done it! He’s done it!” 
shrieked a chorus of voices. 

“It ull go to pieces on them 
rocks,—it ull go to pieces on them 
rocks,” shrieked the  thin-voiced 
man, stumbling along the rough 
shore with the others. “There, 
there! It’s sinkin’, it’s sinkin’. I 
knew it; I knew it.” 

The violence of the current, how- 
ever, drove one end of the frag- 
ment of roofing high on the rocks. 
The lower end still swung in the 
rolling water. 

Hartley Roberts turned quickly 
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to the blacksmith. ‘“There’s a 
chance, Eph,” he exciaimed deci- 
sively,—‘“‘there’s a chance. Tell him 
to hold on.” 

In a moment he was at the 
shop and back again, bearing a 
long rope. The crowd gathered 
around him talking in high-pitched 
voices. 

“Ye can’t do it, Hart; I tell ye 
them logs ull ketch ’im ‘fore ye git 
there.” 

“T wouldn’t go in there fur no- 
budy, not fur nobudy.” The high 
voice grew thinner and_ sharper. 
“It’s worse un hell out there.” 

Hartley pushed them aside 
threw the free end of the rope to 
Ephraim. The eyes of the two 
met. Then in a flash the black- 
smith saw the change. The impet- 
uous boy had in a bound leaped 
into manhood. The lines of the 
face were set and stern. There was 
a force and determination that com- 
nelled confidence. Hartley waded 
out into the water several rods 
above the rocks on which Silas lay, 
then throwing his arms over a 
passing log he allowed himself to be 
borne towards him. The group on 
the shore watched him in silence till 
he was within a short distance of 
the old man. Then their excite- 
ment broke loose. 

“He'll fetch it; he’ll fetch it!” ex- 
claimed one man in a loud, hoarse 
whisper. 

“He’s goin’ too fur out.” 

“No, he hain’t.” 

“There, there!” the thin voice 
burst out. “He’s missed him. I 
know’d it; I know’d it.” 

“Shut up, durn ye!” Ephraim 
glowered down on the wedge-like 


and 


face. “Shut up ur I'll souse ye in 
the Crick.” - 

Just as he spoke Hartley cast 
himself off from the log and struck 
out towards the rocks. He clam- 
bered up above the point where the 
old man was lodged and slid down 
so that he could grasp him around 
the waist without loosening the 
piece of roof from its hold. 

“Down the Crick! down 
Crick!” he shouted. 

All hands were outstretched to 
the heavy rope, but Ephraim 
pushed them aside. He ran along 
the shore, some of the time up to 
his middle in the water, some of 
the time clambering over the rocks, 
keeping the rope free from the logs 
and débris. Hartley watched him 
till he was some distance below be- 
fore he slid off with his burden. 
Now clinging to floating logs, now 
pulled by the blacksmith, he came 
When his feet 
lifted 
the old man out of the water, 
Ephraim dropped the rope and 
sprang forward. Together they 
carried him up to the shop and laid 
him on the floor. 

The arms fell lifeless. The men 
gathered around, looking down into 
the still face and on the spare, sinewy 


the 


slowly to the shore. 
touched the ground and he 


form outlined under the .wet, clinging 
garments. 

“He’s dead,” said some one under 
his breath. 

They stepped back in a helpless, 
awestruck manner while Ephraim 
knelt and worked with the rude 
means at his command to resusci- 
tate him. Slowly there came into 
the white face a flickering sign of 
life; the eyelids trembled, parted; 
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intelligence took the place of the 
vacant stare. 

“Tf — they — hadn’t — shied,” he 
gasped. 

He tried to lift himself from 
among the horse blankets in which 
Ephraim had wrapped him. 

“Help me up, boys, won’t ye?” 
He reached out a hand. “I’ve got 
to git-up the Crick. My girl’s up 
there. There—hain’t—a—nuther— 
livin’ — soul—on—the—mount'in.” 
He fell back. 

“What’s that on my foot?” he 
cried impatiently. “Take it off. I 
wanter git up. I wanter go to 
my girl.” 

“Jus’ keep still, Si,” said Ephraim 
soothingly. “I'll fix yer foot.” 

He cut the heavy leather boot 
and laid bare the foot and ankle. 
The lookers on paled and turned 


away from the mangled flesh and 
protruding bones. The old man lay 
some minutes with his eyes closed. 
Then he opened them wide upon 


those about him. 
it’s all over with 
quietly, 

He turned away his head; his 
deep breathing filled the shop. 

“Oh! Tamar, my girl Tamar!” 

Hartley Roberts bent over him. 

“T’m goin’ up the mount’in to find 
Tamar,” he said. 

The old man turned fiercely. 
“You here,” he exclaimed. “You— 
you—you rascal!” 

He partly drew himself from 
among the blankets, then sank ex- 
hausted. To the onlookers he 
seemed to stop breathing. Hartley 
bent lower. 

“I’m goin’ up the mount’in to find 
Tamar,” he repeated. 


“I guess, boys, 
me,” he said 


The familiar name stayed the dull- 
ing ears, 

“Tamar—Tamar,’ 
white lips. 

“l’m—goin’—to— find— Tamar,” 
Hartley said slowly and distinctly. 

The eyes of the old man opened 
and clung to the face above him. 
He tried to reach out a hand. Hart- 
ley clasped it. 

“You'll— you'll be 
Tamar?” he whispered. 

“I will, ’fore God, I will!” ex- 
claimed Hartley. 

He laid the hand tenderly back 
on the blanket.: Straightening him- 
self, he turned to Ephraim. “Ye’ll 
look arfter him, won’t ye? I’m 
goin’ up the mount’in.” 

The others solemnly stepped back 
to make room fof him to pass. 


, 


came from the 


good to— 


“Ta-mar, Ta-mar.” 

The sound comes from far away, 
creeping into her senses; her father 
calling from the mill, her brother 
up on the hillside, driving the cattle 
down through the brakes. She hears 
the irregular click of their far-off bells. 

“Ta-mar, Ta-mar.” 

The valley is full of the sound of 
her name. The rocks catch it and 
toss it back and forth. It pene- 
trates the shadowy depths of the 
cedars and clings to the dark 
branches of the hemlocks. The 
great pines whisper it to each other 
from waving top to waving top. 

A loud, jarring crash brought her 
to her feet. 

“Ta-mar, Ta-mar.” 

She put her hands to her face to 
shut out the mocking vision. A 
towering rock projecting from the 
hill hung over the Creek. Here 
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Hartley Roberts stood, his head 
thrown back, his hands to his 
mouth, trumpeting her name over 
the wide mountain side. She gave 
an hysterical cry of derision at the 
madness of her illusion. Hartley 
caught sight of her, waved his hand 
and began leaping down the rocks. 

Her mind swung back into equi- 
librium. ‘Don’t, don’t,” she cried. 
“For God’s sake, stay where ye be. 
It’s givin’ way.” 

Her weak, girlish voice was lost 
in the distance. In a frenzy of ter- 
ror she saw him plunge into the 
flood, swimming and wading by 
turns, till he stood in the shallow 
water below the house. 

“Jump, jump,” he called. 

Tamar stood poised on the win- 
dow sill. Springin& clear of the 
house, for an instant she felt the 
cold, damp air against her face; the 
next she was in Hartley’s arms and 
they were together in the water. 
Across the flooded road, up the 
steep hillside, a breathless scram- 
ble; the minutes seemed hours be- 
fore they were out on the open cliff. 

Below them on one side stretched 
the ugly gash made by the land- 
slide, and setting back between the 
hills were the dammed up waters of 
the Creek. With their first sweep- 
ing look from their vantage ground 
they saw the earth melt away from 


the heaped up ice, logs and stumps 
and a great wall of débris-strewn 
water roll down the valley. It lifted 
the little house, tossed it and 
crushed it to fragments. Up against 
the foot of the cliff it surged. They 
felt the mountain tremble. On it 
swept, wiping out of form every- 
thing in its path. Towering pines 
and giant hemlocks snapped and 
fell; bowlders were torn from their 
resting places. It gullied out the 
sides of the hills with greedy 
fingers. 

Awed by the violence of the scene 
they had stood silent, motionless. 
Then there flashed through Tamar 
a sudden fear. Leaning forward 
she pointed down the valley as to a 
crawling monster. 

“What if that there should git 
him,” she said in a frightened whis- 
per. 

Hartley’s hand clasped her’s more 
tightly. She turned and saw the 
pitying love in his face. 

“What is it?” she cried, trembling 
and clinging to his arm. “Where’is 
he? There hain’t nuthin’ happened 
to him.” 

He drew her to him in a large 
embrace. “Tamar, yer father—” 
He stopped; the words choked. 
“Tamar, darling, he’s got hurt. He 
sent me to take care of you, and I’m 
goin’ to—always.” 





The Maryland Tea Party 


By John Ellery Tuttle 


N the history of our fathers, the 
men of Boston who poured the 
obnoxious tea into the harbor 
have been considered as having 
a sort of exclusive patent on that kind 
of a Tea Party. As a consequence, 
their descendants have indulged in a 
certain condescension of manner 
toward the sons and daughters of sis- 
ter colonies in whose annals, it is gen- 
erally understood, is lacking this 
unique expression of the spirit of in- 
dependence. Not to detract from the 


glory of Massachusetts Bay, but to 


give honor where honor is due, is writ- 
ten here the almost unknown story 
of the Maryland Tea Party. 

In the general agitation in the 
colonies against “taxation without 
representation,” nowhere was the 
spirit of opposition to the course of 
the mother country more outspoken 
and determined than in Maryland. 
From 1739, when her Assembly suc- 
cessfully opposed the principle of 
taxation without the consent of the 
people, to 1765, when Parliament 
made a determined effort to levy the 
taxes, Maryland maintained a steady 
and increasingly bitter fight against 
them; so that when, in 1767, the tax 
on tea came, it was like a spark drop- 
ping on powder. The people were in- 
censed. Throughout the colony al- 
most universal protest followed, 
which came to a climax in a famous 
meeting held in the old Hungerford 


Tavern, in Rockville, the Faneuil 
Hall of Maryland, when protests 
were drawn up against the closing of 
the port of Boston, as punishment for 
throwing the tea into the harbor, and 
when it was voted to send supplies 
of sheep and wheat to feed the almost 
starving people of that city. 

Political clubs were formed every- 
where, and most animated debates 
were held on the burning question of 
the hour. Especially in the Whig 
Club of what are now Howard and 
Montgomery counties was the excite- 
ment intense. Of this, the hero of the 
Maryland Tea Party, Charles Alex- 
ander Warfield of Bushy Park, a 
physician, and major of a battalion of 
militia, was president and the first 
man in the colony to propose a sep- 
aration from the mother country. 
He was born December 14, 1751, the 
son of Azel Warfield, who came to 
America from Berkshire, England, in 
1660. A portrait of this young hero, 
painted by Peele when he was, per- 
haps, between forty and fifty years of 
age, represents him as a man of very 
fine appearance. His face is beard- 
less, after the fashion of the time; his 
eyes clear and bright; his mouth 
firm; the shape of his head indicative 
of unusual intellectual power. With 
powdered hair, ruffled shirt and black 
dress suit, he looks the very picture 
of a high-minded, cultured gentleman 
of the olden time.. He was a gradu- 
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ate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with high honors in his pro- 
fessional studies. It would be 
ticipated that, when the discussion 
over the tea tax was so intense in his 
native county of Anne Arundel, a 
man of such intelligence, culture and 
determination would be foremost in 
the agitation against the course of the 
mother country. Such, indeed, was 
the case. He and the Whig Club of 
which he was president became known 
as leaders in arousing public senti- 
ment and for their bold, uncom- 
promising statements. 

At the height of this general ex- 
citement, the news came that the brig 
Peggy Stewart had arrived at An- 
napolis, not far distant, with a cargo 
of tea for her owner, Peter Stewart, 
well known as an ardent loyalist. 


an- 


Already on fire with indignation and 


determined to resist all further en- 
croachment on the liberties of the 
colony, the arrival of the brig and her 
cargo was enough to make the feel- 
ings of this ardent young patriot 
blaze out in prompt action. He at 
once called together the members of 
his club and in an_ impassioned 
speech, the words of which have not 
come down to us but the spirit of 
which was still fresh in the minds of 
the older generation, urged them to 
resent the insult to their colony and 
the threatened destruction of their 
liberties. 

He was, already, well known to 
them as an advanced thinker on the 
subject of the independence of the 
colonies and a fearless advocate of 
separation from England. Not long 
before this, when parading his bat- 
talion in the public square, he placed 
on the hat of every man in his com- 
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mand a label with the printed inscrip- 
tion, “Liberty and Independence, or 
Death in pursuit of it.” Many of the 
older and more conservative neigh- 
bors, looking on, were astounded at 
his daring and attempted to persuade 
him to have the label removed. Few 
men, at that time, had conceived the 
idea of independence. Mr. Carroll, 
one of the noblest patriots of Mary- 
land, even rode up to the father of the 
young soldier physician and cried 
out, “Mr. Warfield, what does your 
son Charles mean? Does he know he 
has committed treason against his 
king and may be prosecuted for a 
rebel?’ Glad should we be that the 
thrilling reply of the grand old father 
been He 
answered, “We acknowledge no king. 
The king is a traitor to us and a pe- 
riod has arrived when we must either 
tamely submit to be slaves or struggle 
gloriously for liberty and independ- 
The king has become our 
enemy and we must be his. My son 
Charles knows what he is about. 
‘Liberty and Independence, or Death 
in pursuit of it,’ is his motto, is mine 
and soon must be the sentiment of 
every man in this county.” But the 
awesome words, “treason against the 
king,” went from man to man in the 
ranks, until, in a few moments, not a 
label was to be seen except on the 
hats of their daring commander and 
James Connor, whom neither words 
nor kings could intimidate and who 
wore their labels through the parade 
and openly to their homes. But 
when, on this October morning, he 
called the men of his club together 
and urged them to resist the landing 
of the newly arrived shipload of tea, 


has preserved for us. 


ence. 


“his passionate words fell upon sym- 
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pathetic ears; for all now felt that the 
time had come when it was, indeed, 
“Liberty or Death.” The response to 
his appeal to march, at once, to An- 
napolis and destroy the Peggy Stew- 
art and her cargo was unanimous. 
Quickly the patriots sprang to saddle 
and, following their young leader, 
were soon riding swiftly away on an 
errand which, for the openness of its 
revolt against the mother country, for 
the determination it expressed to pre- 
serve the liberty of the colony at any 
cost, and for the momentous conse- 
quences it involved, had up to 
this time, no parallel in the history of 
the colonies. On their hats were the 
much discussed words, now widely 
familiar among the people but still 
spoken with bated breath by the ma- 
jority. Boldly in broad daylight, 
without the least disguise or attempt 
to conceal their purpose, by the regu- 
lar highways they rode from the up- 
lands of what is now Howard and 
Montgomery counties through the 
lowlands of Anne Arundel into An- 
napolis. The excitement along the 
way, as they went rapidly on, can well 
be imagined. Apparently the news of 
their coming and intention had in 
some way preceded them, for, oppo- 
site the old State House of Annapolis, 
they met Judge Chase, who himself 
afterward declared he owed no alle- 
giance to the king and-~ signed the 
Declaration of Independence, but 
who now, in his capacity as the law- 
ver of Peter Stewart, the owner of 
the tea laden brig, earnestly and most 
eloquently tried to dissuade the pa- 


triots from their purpose. Seeing 
that his words were likely to have 
some effect upon his followers and 
fearing the result, Warfield  inter- 


rupted him with the remark that 
Chase had by some former patriotic 
speeches before the Whig Club in- 
flamed the whole country and now 
wished to get off by his own light; 
and declared it would be cowardly 
submission in any member of the 
club to stop short of the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose they had under- 
taken. Calling on them to follow him 
and telling them he would, himself, 
set fire to the vessel and cargo, he 
led them rapidly on to the residence 
of Stewart, who was already on the 
way to meet them. 

The loyalist put on a brave front 
and was bold in his opposition and 
threats to bring upon them the swift 
vengeance of the king. His angry 
threats and denunciations served only 
to increase their determination. Find- 
ing that he must resort to extreme 
measures, Warfield drew up his men 
in line in front of the house. It was 
a beautiful old brick mansion, with 
wide, old-fashioned chimneys at either 
end. The high and narrow dormer 
windows looked down from the front 
roof upon the patriots. From the 
small panes of some one of the nine 
windows below, we may be sure 
anxious faces were peeping upon the 
strange scene. 

In front of this aristocratic dwell- 
ing was now enacted a scene such as 
had never before been witnessed in 
the colonies. From one of the band, 
afterward a captain in the Continen- 
tal Army, has been handed down a 
brief but vivid account of the pro- 
ceedings. Riding in front of his men, 
Warfield called on Mr. Stewart to 
accept one of two propositions. As 
repeated by this eyewitness, he said: 
“You must either go with me and 
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apply the torch to your own vessel, 
or hang before your own door.” A 
gallows was quickly erected in front 
of the house. The rope dangling 
from it, the determined face of the 
patriot, together with his well-known 
reputation for fearless and prompt 
action, were very convincing argu- 
ments. There was no mistaking the 
spirit of Warfield. -The eyewitness 
continues: “His manner of expres- 
sion, though courteous, carried the 
conviction that it would be safer to 
accept the former.” There was a mo- 
ment of hesitation and then Stewart, 
accepting the inevitable, came down 
the steps and led the patriots to his 
vessel. It is said that Dr. Warfield 
carried in his hand the burning knot, 
but compelled Stewart to set the brig 
on fire. It would be inspiring if some 


artist had sketched for posterity. the 
actual scene when, with angry face 
and unwilling hand, the enraged but 


frightened loyalist, with the stern 
countenance of the patriot leader 
looking down upon him, set fire to his 
own vessel. There is in existence a 
painting of the burning of the brig, 
made some years later, which is in- 
teresting as showing one conception 
of that great event. The picture rep- 
resents Warfield standing on the rail 
of the Peggy Stewart, erect and tall, 
his left hand holding a flaming torch 
which he is about to apply to the 
weather stained sails and rigging that 
rise above him. In his right hand he 
lifts his three-cornered hat, as if the 
destruction of ship and cargo were a 
holy deed, to be done with bare head 
and reverent mein. His figure is elo- 
quent with courage, devotion to high- 
est duty, and full of soldierly spirit. 
In the little boat tossing on the waves 
below him are the fellow patriots who 
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have rowed him to the vessel, their 
faces uplifted to that of their leader 
and full of the same resolution and 
devotion to liberty. In the stern of 
the boat cowers the figure of the 
loyalist Stewart, his face expressing 
mingled rage and fear. 

In their effect, the flames of the 
burning brig were seen far and wide. 
When, off Wind Mill Point, Annapo- 
lis, October 19, 1774, less than one 
year after the patriots of Boston had 
boarded the vessel in that harbor and, 
under cover of darkness, emptied 
three hundred forty-two chests of tea 
into the water, the flames from the 
Peggy Stewart and her cargo of tea 
ascended to the heavens and the 
smoke of the conflagration darkened 
the light of the sun, it seemed as if 
the light of the torch of liberty 
flashed over county after county and 
Maryland was henceforth committed 
beyond recall to the struggle of 
“Liberty or Death.” This deed done 
without disguise, in the presence of 
the colonial governor and his coun- 
cil, by men of prominent 
family in that section, left but one 
course for the colony of Maryland to 
pursue. 

Home rode the patriot band, the 
leader to his bride of a year, the 
others to mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts, having, for weal or woe, com- 
mitted themselves, their loved ones 
and their colony to a war which, for 
eight long, bitter years, would de- 
mand of Maryland the sacrifices of 
all her people and the blood of her. 
choicest sons. Of the men who that 
day burned the Peggy Stewart many 
marched away afterward to die on 
the battlefield, but the leader of the 
Maryland Tea Party lived until Janu- 
ary 29, 1813. 


every 
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William Sartain, Painter 


By Arthur Hoeber 


O have lived down the mis- 

fortune of being born the 

son of a distinguished man 

is in itself no little accom- 
plishment. A reputation made with 
such a handicapped start is even 
more remarkable .-and betokens tal- 
ent of an unusual order, with an in- 
dividuality not to be passed by 
lightly. William Sartain has done 
this, however, taking his own place 
in the art history of this country and 
holding a niche quite his own. Son 
of John Sartain, the famous en- 
graver, an etcher and engraver him- 
self of prominence, Mr. Sartain 
came by his artistic gifts. from his 
mother’s side of the house quite as 
much as by direct paternal inher- 


itance. There were six or seven 
artists and engravers on the mater- 
nal list, one of her cousins, James 
Fahey of London, being secretary of 
the Royal Water Color Society. 
The son of John Sartain then is ar- 
tistic by every right of birth, and 
when natural instinct and taste are 
added, the result is pretty sure to 
make for an esthetic career. 

But there is no royal road to art 
after all. The successful one is the 
plodder, and it is only after years of 
experimenting, many failures and 
bitter disappointments, an artist is 
chastened and made capable of 
doing work worth the while. Grad- 
uating from the Philadelphia High 
School in the city of his birth, Wil- 
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From a sketch by Jean Béraud 
WILLIAM SARTAIN 
liam Sartain for several years prac- 
tised engraving in order to earn the 
money with which to pay his way 
abroad and study in the Paris ate- 
liers. He went to the class of Léon 
Bonnat, then high in favor with the 
American student, and he had for 
fellow workers, Blashfield, Pearce, 
Eakins, and later, at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in the afternoon class 
known as the Cour Yvon, Bridgman 
and John S. Sargent. For seven 
and a half years he made Paris his 
abiding place. It was an atmos- 
phere that did his artistic soul good 
—only those who have lived there 
continuously may know how much 
—and with his friends, Thomas 


Eakins and Humphrey Moore, he 
made a trip to Spain, spending the 
winter in Seville. 

To a man with the distinct color 


temperament of William Sartain the 
influence of a stay in the vicinity of 
the Spanish galleries was marked. 


The work of the greatest manipula- 
tor of paint, the painter’s painter, 
Velasquez, sank deep within his soul 
and he made the most of his oppor- 
tunity. Another winter, in company 
with Charles Sprague Pearce, Sar- 
tain went to and there 
gathered materials for many subse- 
quent pictures. Indeed this trip had 
a decided influence on his artistic 
career, the Arab being a favorite 


Algiers, 


theme for his figure subjects ever 
Returning to Paris, how- 
ever, he painted a picture of “Nar- 
cissus,” which received the favora- 
ble criticism of his master and was 
finally purchased for the perma- 
nent collection of Smith College, at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
interest of the French masters in 
their pupils is one of the most de- 
lightful phases of study in Paris. 
Once a pupil, the teacher may al- 
ways be relied upon to further the 
interest of the scholar, to take any 
amount of trouble, both in criti- 


since. 
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cism.and in calling the attention 
of officials and juries to subsequent 
work. 

Returning to America, Sartain 
almost immediately took charge of 
the life class at the Art Students’ 
League, in New York, a position 
he filled for many years, though he 
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criticised the students at the 
Cooper Union, and’ at the schools 
in Philadelphia as having 
Thus 


well, 


private classes. in addition. 
it will be seen that, for a time, he 
had little leisure for painting this 


the 
kept his 


But 
and 


teaching keyed 
technical 


studio. 
him up 
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senses actively engaged so that, in 
the end, he probably profited there- 
by. Meanwhile his standing in his 
profession received official recogni- 


tion. He was one of the organizers 
of the Society of American Artists, 
and he was elected an Associate of 


the National Academy of Design, 


the first picture he showed at that 
institution, the head of a beautiful 
Italian girl, being bought at the 
private view by a fellow artist, 
Samuel Colman, himself a collect- 
or and connoisseur of high stand- 
ing. Shortly afterward, Mr. Philip 
D. Armour, of Chicago, bought his 
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“Quiet Moment,” an 
that 
tention of the critics. 


important 
work received the serious at- 

Mr. Sartain was president of the 
New York Art Club for several sea- 
sons, and in 1886 he held a special 
exhibition of his work at the gal- 
leries of Williams & Everett, in 
Boston, a display that called forth 
long and analytical 
the papers of that city. 
ously he was taken by the writers 
for the press may be better judged 
by an the 
Transcript of January 30 of that year. 
Says the critic: 


criticisms in 
How seri- 


excerpt from 3oston 


“It is impossible to criticise Mr. Sartain’s 
work after the usual fashion. His pic- 
tures are entities and cannot be taken apart 
and analyzed. It is not their excellence in 
point of drawing, or modelling, or compo- 
sition, their exact truth of their 
genuine qualities, or their aerial perspec- 
tive; none of the things which usually give 
a picture reason for being praised; it is 
their artistic feeling; the fact that they are 
painted by a painter, even an artist. They 


values, 


SARTAIN, 


PAINTER 


have something of the quality which 
separates a Titian, or a Velasquez, or a 
Rubens, from a Bouguereau, or any one 
of the German didactic painters. To be 
sure, they have landscape qualities which 
Rubens and Velasquez did not have as 
figure painters—-delicate and true refine- 
ment. It is this subtle feeling for color 
and tone which the new school has not in 
any degree, and so Mr. Sartain’s pictures 
cau tor unusual praise. . . . in fact, 
for depth and strength of tone, richness, 
variety and mellowness of color, modesty 
and firmness of technique, and earnest and 
they almost 
exhibitions in this 


honorable impulse, stand 


alone among recent 


city.” 


A colorist first of all, Mr. Sar- 
tain approximates, more nearly than 
the stand- 
and 


most American artists, 
ards of the “Men of Thirty” 
their 
His pictures are poetical realiza- 
tions of the world out of doors, re- 


way of interpreting nature. 


quiring only the most simple ele- 
He 


sees the landscape in a big way, 


ments in their construction. 
caring little, if any, for detail, ask- 


ing but a stretch of country, a 
clump of trees and a sky of inter- 
esting cloud form or _ tonality. 
These he combines readily and nat- 
urally, expressing temperamentally 
the moods and vagaries of the open 
air with genuine sentiment and 
charm. In his landscapes the fig- 
ure seldom appears, life being ex- 
pressed by sky movement, wind- 
swept tree forms, undulations of 
earth, or the expanse of flat plain. 
His is an art to appeal to the true 
student of nature, to whom he is 
synthetic to the last degree, but to - 
the philistine who seeks the trivial- 
ities of habitations, the 
prettiness of artificial arrange- 


ments, he speaks in vain. And so 


human 
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it is, although in a lesser degree, in 
his figure work. 

Few men have the unusual abili- 
ty to paint successfully both the 
and the As a 
rule they excel either in the one or 


figure landscape. 
the other, however creditably they 
do both. 
not lack in the academic qualifica- 
design. They are 
structed with a consummate knowl- 
edge of anatomical requirement and 
stand the closest inspection. Or- 
dinarily a landscapist is not called 
upon conform strictly to 
drawing, by which I do not mean 
to belittle the art of the painter of 
out of If he gives a fair 


Yet Sartain’s figures do 


tions of con- 


to so 


doors. 


representation of an oak, who shall 





THE SHORE 


the 
ness of the particular tree he has 
painted? Let one branch be a trifle 
shorter than it is in nature and it 


question photographic exact- 


matters not at all, so it be unmis- 
takably an oak and have the charac- 
If the plain 
differ slightly from the scene be- 
fore the artist when he makes his 
sketch, no one is concerned, if only 
it is a well constructed plain and 
lies properly in the composition. 
Not so in the work of the figure 
painter. 
ture is other than a portrait, the 
an af- 
fair of importance, but there can be 
no shirking the absolute fidelity of 
the portrayal of the human form. 
57 


teristics of its growth. 


It is true, when the pic- 


likeness of the model is not 
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An arm too, short and the picture is 
the laughing stock of the critics; a 
leg out of place, a face badly con- 
structed, or an eye askew, and the 
canvas is worthless. There must 
be no liberties with God’s own im- 
age, and though the layman cannot 
for a moment differentiate as to 
proportions, he knows at a glance 
when the mistake is a serious one. 
Of course, the better a landscap- 
ist draws, all other things being 
equal, the better is the picture there- 
for. 

The figure pictures by Mr. Sartain 
meet with all the usual require- 
ments, and they have that greater 
quality of dignity that marks the 
man with the genuine call to paint. 
One does not question either draw- 
ing or painting in them, if indeed 
one stops to think of the means 
used at all. It is what the man has 
had to that concerns us, 
whether it be a head of some 
thoughtful, beautiful girl, or the 
sober countenance of a_ white- 
cloaked Arab. There is thought 
underlying all; it is the work of 
an intellectually endowed, forceful 
craftsman, who has had something 
to express and has done so through 
the medium of pigment. We feel 
not infrequently Mr. Sartain is im- 
patient of his tools; a palette knife, 
his thumb, the other end of his 
brush he uses indeed to get a result 
before the feeling shall have eluded 
him, before the enthusiasm has 
flown. So many of the great paint- 
ers had just this feeling, as is evi- 
denced in a careful scrutiny of their 
canvases, and occasionally it comes 
as a relief from the amazing techni- 
cal dexterity of numbers of the 


Say 


school men who disclose this quality 
at the expense of brain work. 

Art is an exigent mistress at best. 
To those who trifle with her she is 
inexorable in her contempt. There 
must be no halfway in the wooing; 
she demands all or none; she in- 
sists on slavish constancy, else are 
her favors instantly withdrawn. So 
the shrine must be visited every 
day and the vows kept inviolate. 
The artist is never through giving 
his serious attention to the great 
facts of nature, of sober, serious 
study, each work presenting a new 
problem. There is no precedent 
that one may safely follow. No 
two effects of light are the same; 
the world out of doors is ever 
changeable, presenting each time 
fresh difficulties and requiring con- 
centration on the part of the artist; 
and no two men see things alike. 
Indeed, it is just this that gives a 


picture its value. 

When, a few years ago, publish- 
ers found profit in etched reproduc- 
tions of well-known pictures, Mr. 
Sartain was in demand for work of 


this sort, which he did with re- 
markable fidelity to the original, 
translating the efforts of other men 
through the medium of black and 
white in a genuinely artistic and 
satisfactory manner; and he did a 
number of plates in mezzotint no 
less effective. With the extraor- 
dinary demand he was kept thus 
occupied for some years. We have 
a way, however, in this country, of 
going to extremes and then sud- 
denly forswearing all our alle- 
giances for other things. Thus this 
demand fell away as quickly as it 
came, and the photogravure super- 
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seded the hand-made copper plate, 
so that Mr. Sartain was again left 
He has done as well 
the 
of a 


time to paint. 


some writing for magazines, 


and is something linguist, 


being familiar with Italian and 


Spanish, as well as having more 
than a smattering of Arabic. 


For several seasons he made his 
summer . headquarters about Buz- 
zard’s Bay, near Nonquitt, and later 
the Jersey coast held him, furnish- 
ing themes in abundance. Recent- 
ly he has built himself a house on 
the heights above the Hackensack, 
opposite Grant’s tomb, and the pic- 
tures made along the Jersey mead- 
ows are in line with subjects that 
have always appealed to him. He 
visited Europe in 1884, 1886 and in 
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1901, confining himself to London, 
Paris and Brittany. In t1gor, Mr. 
Sartain exhibited in the new 
Champs de Mars Salon, though not a 
member of that society—which is 
most discerning in its selection— 
and again last year he had three 
works well placed. There have 
been medals for his work at Bos- 
ton, at the Pan-American and 
Charleston Expositions, with an 
honorable mention at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts; and 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, in Wash- 
ington, has one of his important 
works in its permanent collection. 

These honors and appreciations, 
of course, are the tangible evidence 
men strive for, which give them in 
a way the hall mark of approval, 
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the official stamp of recognition, 
but which, after all, really count as 
little, since they are not infrequent- 
ly bestowed on painters of inferior 
ability, artists who for the moment 
catch the popular approval, and 
who, sooner or later, with the re- 
versal of opinion, are sure to find 
their proper Many 
the perspective of the years before 
their work secures its just apprecia- 
tion, dying without the satisfaction 
of recognition. Fortunate indeed 
is the man who shall have neither 


level. require 


the over-estimation his work does 
not warrant nor the cruel neglect un- 
deserved. In the first instance, he 
is liable to suffer from a too great 
confidence ; in the second, he is dis- 
couraged and not that 
healthy stimulus to greater prog- 
It is obvious that the juste 
milieu is to be desired. 

Who 
profession 
bility of 
The exceptions to this only prove 
the rule. It is a long and serious 
career, full of discouragement, and 
the rewards are at best small. The 
true artist is rarely satisfied with 
his work; if he is, he had better look 
to himself and endeavor to discover 
how much he is justified in his 
complacency, for such a feeling is 
more or less of a danger signal. 
The painter’s career is a continual 
struggle after the unattainable, a 
constant fight against overwhelm- 
ing odds, and the reward is in the 
joy of creation, in the effort to dis- 
close one’s true self, in the happi- 
ness of the life itself, with its 
communion with nature, and in the 
ennobling thoughts and ideas that 


does have 


ress. 


takes up art as his life’s 
behind the 


financial 


puts possi- 


large reward. 


are born in the 
work. 

Painting, any way it is looked at, 
is a compromise. No pigment may 
truly represent the brilliancy of na- 
With white as the highest 
value on the palette, how terribly 
handicapped is he who would essay 
to reproduce the luminosity of the 
What, after all, is 
this flat surface covered with paint, 
compared to the beauty and variety 
of nature? But within its limita- 

are and 

The skilful hand may 
certain of crea- 
tions, and when to skill is added an 


process of the 


ture. 


sun or moon. 


tions there possibilities 
great ones. 
counterfeit God's 
active brain, an analytical mind and 
enthusiastic there is 
enough to occupy a lifetime of ear- 
nest trial, the successes being rare 


application, 


if you will, but compensating for 
the many failures. 

Those painters whose work has 
the test of the years 
seekers after tone, that 


best stood 


have been 


subtle and elusive combination of 


true values combined with color 


sentiment of the 
Schools have come and gone where- 


highest order. 
in the workers have diverged into 
new paths, seeking brilliancy and 
sparkle, looking for unusual color 
shadows, and 


in the presenting 


novel arrangements of pigment 


with departures in the way of using 


the materials. Sooner or later these 


fads spend themselves and there is 


a return to first principles, original- 
ity of thought counting after all as 
the first requirement in the making ° 
of a work of art. It is not so much 
the method that tells, nor the facili- 
ty of employing the tools. Velasquez, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Raphael, Diirer, 
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here is a group of painters differing 
as widely as may be in their crafts- 
manship, yet all their efforts di- 
rected to one glorious end. Mixing 
brains and genius with their paint, 
presenting the human document in 
no mistaken manner, convincing in 
their sincerity, in deadly 
from first to last, each was great in 


earnest 


his own particular way. 

land, as elsewhere, 
the painters who live best in our 
whether dead 
and gone or still with us, who have 
and gran- 
deur of tone. In portraiture or land- 
scape, it matters little, all other 
qualities being there, the tone must 
be present or the work fails in its 
Europeans 
who at one time or another held the 
their day of 


In our own 


memory are those, 


striven for the richness 


purpose. A score of 


public eve enjoyed 


popularity and gradually passed 
out of sight, for their merits were 
surface ones alone, excellence of 
technique, dexterity of brush work, 
what not, yet the necessary attri- 
bute of tone was not present. It is 
a quality predominant in the can- 
Mr. Sartain, a quality 
not to be mistaken and 
which appeals much force, 
either in the figure or the landscape. 
And it is a special gift, a feeling 
which, though it may to a certain 
extent be amplified, cannot be ac- 
There is no receipt for it, 
color 
its presence. 


vases by 
Which is 
with 


quired. 
no superimposition of 
it, no rule governs 
It is in the suggestion, too, 
rather than in the concrete, but 
it gives its delight and dig- 
nity. It makes for 
time. 


does 


own 


big art every 
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By G. W. A. 


A 


Conspirators, impatient of disguise, 
Would rashly lift their masks of forest mould. 


Hark, the concerted signal! 
Defiant trumpeting ¢g 


Proclaim, ye Winds! 


BODING silence broods o’er wood and wold— 
All Nature thrills to launch a vast emprise ; 


What a bold 


irds venegeful skies! 
Ho rebel Hosts! arise 


And spurn the thrall of Winter's shackling cold! 


Now champing torrents mark a loosened rein,— 
And from their mountain ambush plunge away ; 

The shouldering grasses bristle on the plain; 
The sap throbs ‘neath the unfurled leaves’ array. 


Fall in, ye laggards! 


Sound the charge amain— 


Strike—for the liberty of Summer’s sway! . 
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From a photograph and drawing by Clifton Johnson 
Up THE East HILL, PRESCOTT 


A Notorious Rascal of the “Good 
Old Times” 


By George Henry Hubbard 


The illustrations for this article are kindly loaned by C. O. Parmenter, publisher of the History of Pelham 


HE good old _ times!” 

When were they? A 

century ago? Such is 

the popular fallacy. 

Seen through the rosy glasses of the 
historical novelist and favored by 
the dim light of a reverent imagina- 
tion, it is easy to picture the closing 
of the eighteenth century and the 
opening oi the nineteenth as a Gold- 
en Age in New England so far as 
morals and society are concerned. 
And not a few persons really believe 
that was a period of pure lives and 
high ideals from which we have 
fallen many degrees. The illusion is 
pleasing, but an illusion none the 
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less. Would you dispel the enchant- 
ment? Read the records. Make a 
careful study of the historic facts. 
Such familiarity, if it does not breed 
contempt for the old, will certainly 
deepen respect for the new. It will 
prove that however good the old 
times may have been, the new are 
better. The moral ideals of one hun- 
dred years ago were lower than 
those of to-day. Commercial stand- 
ards were less exalted. Crime 
was proportionately more frequent. 
Charlatans and tricksters abounded, 
and they throve, not upon the inno- 
cence of the people, but upon their 
ignorance, their greed, their super- 
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stition. Even the religious life of 
the time was far less pure, practical 
and unselfish than at present. 

The criminology of the period 
brings to light many characters 
more interesting than pleasing. 
Among these one of the most notori- 
ous was Stephen Burroughs, a name 
well known throughout a large part 
of New England and some parts of 
Canada as well, and everywhere as- 
sociated with rascality. This man 
though well born and _ educated 
seemed to possess a rare genius for 
crime; and he was looked upon by 
many of his contemporaries as one 
of the most wily and dangerous vil- 
lains within or without prison walls. 
In his chameleon-like character of 
preacher, teacher, counterfeiter and 
thief, he even outrivalled the famous 
“priest Parker” of Connecticut, the 
lines of whose history seem at times 
to have become entangled with his 
own. 

Certain hill towns of the Con- 
necticut valley are rich in traditions 
of Burroughs’s escapades, for that 


valley was the scene of his first 


activities. Born at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, he was the son ofa 
worthy Presbyterian clergyman who 
sought to train him up in the way 
that he should go. But the youth 
was possessed of a precocious wit 
and an excess of animal spirits which 
reacted violently against the rigor 
of parental training, and no doubt 
his erratic conduct and warped char- 
acter were the result of this reac- 
tion. Certain it is that from boy- 
hood he was given to playing pranks 
that caused no little trouble to his 
teachers and anxiety to his parents. 

The chief employment of his 
preparatory school days seems to 
have been fruit stealing, piling logs 
against a neighbor’s door so that 
when the man came to open the door 
he was buried under an avalanche 
of his own fire wood, driving an old 
horse belonging to another neigh- 
bor at full speed up and down the 
street of the village till the animal 
was ruined ; even destroying some of 
the buildings on the school grounds. 
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He must, however, have done some 
studying at odd moments, for he en- 
tered Dartmouth College in 1781 
with the teacher. 
Here, too, his abbreviated course of 


approval of his 


something less than two years was 
more fruitful in than in 
study. Unquestionably young Bur- 
roughs was the hero of an old Dart- 
mouth tradition that has been ac- 
credited to several other and.lesser 
scamps. Being out one evening with 
a company of congenial spirits, he 
incited them to steal various signs 
Just as they 


scrapes 


from village stores. 
had secured one particular prize, the 
proprietor got wind of the affair and 
pursued the vandals, tracing them 
to Burroughs’s room. Then he went 
and gave information to the presi- 
dent of the college, and together 
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they proceeded to the door to de- 


mand admission. Meanwhile the 
conspirators had thrust the sign into 
the open fireplace and were burning 
it as rapidly as possible. As a con- 
siderable portion of it, however, still 
remained unconsumed, they must 
gain time. So Burroughs, knowing 
that the college authorities would 
never interrupt a student’s devo- 
tions, took his Bible and began to 
read in a tone sufficiently loud to be 
heard by those outside the door, 











THE PULPIT 


“An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given to it.” The reading 
was followed by a prayer lengthy 
and fervent in which the college 
authorities and townspeople were 
the principal subjects of interces- 
sion. When the prayer was ended 
the door was opened in response to 
an imperative knock; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that no traces re- 
mained of the evening’s depreda- 
tions. 

One of the professors had earned 
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the bitter dislike of Burroughs by 
discovering a number of his pranks. 
The recitation room where this in- 
structor met his classes was in the 
second story of one of the college 
buildings, and the old gentleman 
had a well-known habit of sliding 
his hand along the banister rail as 
he went up and down the stairs. 
One morning Stephen carefully 
daubed this rail from one end to 
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mainder of his history. Going to 
Newburyport, he shipped on board 
a packet bound for France in the 
capacity of ship’s doctor. One voy- 
age, however, amply satisfied his 
ambition in that direction. The ves- 
sel seems to have done some priva- 
teering work and her crew was com- 
posed for the most part of a very 
rough class of men. On the return 
trip the pretended physician pro- 
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Entitling the holder to participation in the communion. 


Said to have been 


introduced in Pelham by Stephen Burroughs 


the other with pitch. At recitation 
time the professor, whose mind was 
wholly absorbed with classical sub- 


jects, ascended the stairs as usual, 
his hand gliding along the rail. Sud- 
denly he became aware that some- 
thing was wrong, and holding up his 
very much soiled hand he turned 
angrily to the culprit standing near 
with a company of classmates and 


exclaimed, “Burroughs, I believe 
you know who has had a hand in 
this matter!” “Why,” responded 
Burroughs, in the most innocent 
manner possible, “judging from ap- 
pearances, I should say that you had 
had a hand in it.” 

Although very sly, Burroughs 
was not always successful in escap- 
ing detection in his tricks and, as a 
result, he was expelled from college 
just before the close of his sopho- 
more year. This brief course of 
study was supplemented by a few 
months of foreign travel in a man- 
ner quite in keeping with the re- 


voked the enmity of the captain and 
chief officer, so that he was brought 
back in irons and imprisoned for 
some time after landing on a charge 
of having purloined some of the 
stores of wine and other things on 
shipboard. These charges he in- 
dignantly denies in his own account 
of the experience; but in view of the 
character which he revealed in later 
years, they are by no means im- 
probable. 

His next venture, after a year of 
idleness at his father’s home, was 
the securing of a position as school- 
teacher in Orford, New Hampshire. 
For this work he had a remarkable 
aptitude, and was both successful 
and popular. But one winter’s night 
he joined some of his old college 
friends in a plan to steal a hive of 
bees, was recognized by the owner, 
and was obliged to leave for parts 
unknown to avoid arrest and impris- 
onment. Possibly his departure was 
hastened by the unexpected return 
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of a husband to whose wife Bur- 
roughs had been assiduously mak- 
ing love during his absence. As- 
suming his mother’s family name of 
Davis, he travelled southward along 
the Connecticut valley until he 
came one afternoon late in the week 
to the town of Ludlow, Massachu- 
setts. Here he secured entertain- 
ment at the home of a Mr. Fuller, 
prominent in the Congregational 
church of the town, and learned that 
the church was without a pastor. 
Representing himself as a clergy- 
man, he expressed his willingness to 
supply the vacant pulpit and the of- 
fer was readily accepted. As he 
lacked neither assurance nor ability 
and had provided himself with a 
number of his father’s manuscript 
sermons before setting out on his 


journey, the Sunday service passed 
off in a manner satisfactory to all 


concerned; but for some _ uwunex- 
plained reason the people of Ludlow 
did not care to engage him perma- 
nently. 

Elated by his success, Burroughs 
determined to continue in the char- 
acter of a preacher, and secured a 
favorable introduction to the church 
in Pelham, about twenty miles from 
Ludlow, which was then in search 
of a pastor. There he was first en- 
gaged for four Sabbaths at five dol- 
lars a Sabbath, and then for four 
months more at the same rate. For 
a time all went well; but soon the 
people. began to suspect that their 
supplier was not what he pretended 
to be; and circumstances tended to 
confirm their suspicions. A number 
of deaths occurred in the parish in 
rapid succession, and when the 
young preacher was called to offi- 
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‘ciate at the funeral services, he came 


to each with a written sermon. The 
people wondered that one without 
experience could prepare sermons at 
such short notice, and when a par- 
ishioner who sat near him on one 
such occasion observed signs of age 
in the manuscript, the suspicions 
were deepened. 

The people went to a neighboring 
pastor and disclosed their misgiv- 
ings and the reasons for them. He 
advised them to test the young 
man’s ability, and suggested a plan 
for doing so. Acting upon his ad- 
vice, one of the deacons greeted 
Burroughs as he entered the meet- 
ing-house one Sabbath morning and 
handed him a slip of paper, saying 
that it contained a text from which 
he would like to have him preach 
that day. Opening the paper he 
found written within these words 
from Joshua ix. 5,—“Old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet.” 

At first the pretender was a trifle 
disconcerted, but summoning to the 
emergency all his assurance he 
proved himself quite equal to the 
occasion. He had been thoroughly 
instructed in Bible history, and was 
able to kill a good deal of time with 
a review of the story from which 
the text was taken. While doing 
this, he was arranging the plan and 
application of the sermon proper. 
His sermon was divided into three 
parts in which he considered first, 
the place of shoes; second, of old 
shoes; and third, of clouted shoes. 
Under the first head he compared 
life to a journey, and spoke of good 
shoes as a condition of swift and 
safe progress. Under the second 
he spoke of “old shoes” as types of 
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old sins. Among these none are 
older or more troublesome than jeal- 
ousy and discord; they creep into 
churches and work untold harm. 
And, thirdly, those who wear old 
shoes are wont to patch and clout 
them with all manner of false pre- 
tences. Clouted shoes therefore 
represented hypocrisy and sham. 
He then proceeded to a direct ap- 
plication of the theme to the people 
before him, and in view of the past 
discords and present suspicions and 
jealousy of the church the fitness 
was only too clear. The cavillers 
were silenced if not convinced, and 
no one thereafter could call in ques- 
tion the young preacher’s ability, 
whatever they might think as to his 
character. 

Not long afterwards Burroughs 
was visited by his old college chum, 
who called him by his right name 
several times in the hearing of his 
people. He was also recognized by 
one or two other persons who 
chanced to be visiting in the neigh- 
borhood, and after a time matters 
became so involved that he feared 
to remain longer in town. One 
night during the last week of his 
engagement, he mounted his horse 
and set out for Rutland where he 
had an acquaintancé with whom he 
hoped to find employment. His de- 
parture becoming known to the peo- 
ple of Pelham, they gathered to- 
gether and set off in pursuit. The 
ex-preacher was in his friend’s store 
when tie mob of Pelhamites arrived 
eager for his capture. As they ad- 
vanced upon him, he struck the first 
with a cane, breaking his arm. A 
second he felled to the ground with 
a large stone. Then he fled into 


a neighboring barn and _ hastily 
climbed by a ladder to the haymow, 
carrying with him a scythe that 
hung near; and when his pursuers 
entered the barn floor he warned 
them that any man attempting to 
climb the ladder would be cut down. 

An angry altercation ensued, in 
which the people of Rutland as- 
sumed the attitude of arbitrators 
between accusers and _ accused. 
Old suspicions and grievances were 
rehearsed, and it was shown that 
Burroughs had been sailing under 
false colors. Still nothing very 
tangible could be alleged beyond 
the fact that he had collected pay for 
one Sabbath more than he had 
preached; but as that Sabbath had 
not yet come it was not entirely 
clear that he had intentionally de- 
frauded them even in that matter. 
It was finally agreed that all parties 
should adjourn to the neighboring 
tavern and that the unearned five 
dollars should be expended in liquid 
refreshments to be consumed by 
preacher, deacons and laymen on 
the spot; which was accordingly 
done. The liquor was so strong, 
however, that it reawakened the 
belligerent spirit, and Burroughs. 
was obliged to flee once more to 
escape capture. 

Tradition has it that while on 
the haymow in Rutland, Burroughs 
preached a mock sermon to the as- 
sembly in the barn floor, and sev- 
eral pamphlet copies of this sermon 
are still in existence. A few lines 
will give some notion of its general 
character: 

“THE HAY MOW SERMON. 


“In those days ‘the Pelhamites being 
gathered together from the east and from 
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the west from the north and from the 
south; Stephen the Burronite, being the 
Prophet of Pelham, ascended the hay- 
mow and lifted up his voice, saying, 
‘Hear ye the voice of the Lord which 
crieth against the Pelhamites,—for the 
anger of the Lord smoketh with furious 
indignation against you for the follies 
which you have committed against the 
Lord and against his anointed. For 
verily, saith the Lord, I have given you 
my prophets, rising up early and sending 
them; but the first you rejected: the sec- 
ond, on account of your cruelty, I took 
unto myself: the third you drove away 
with great wrath, and pursued with great 
rage, malignity and uproar.’ Then said the 
Lord, ‘I will give them a minister like 
unto themselves, full of all deceit, hypoc- 
risy, and duplicity. But who among ali 
the sons of men shall I send?’ Then came 
forth a lying spirit, and stood before the 
Lord, saying, ‘I will go forth and be a 
spirit in the mouth of Stephen the Bur- 
ronite.’ And the Lord said, ‘Go.’ Then 
up rose Stephen the Burronite, of the tribe 


of the Puritans, and family of Ishmael, 
and went forth to Pelham, sorely oppress- 
ing the Pelhamites, taking from them ten 
shekels of silver, a mighty fine horse, and 
changes of raiment, and ran off to Rut- 
land.” 


Here follows a ludicrous account 
of the pursuit and this story of the 
return: 


“Therefore they blew a trumpet saying. 
“Every man to his tent, O Pelhamites!’ 
So they all went up from following after 
the Prophet; but when they came to the 
pass of the Jordan, behold, a strong army 
had taken possession of the fords of the 
river! At which the Pelhamites were sore 
dismayed, and sought by guile to deceive 
the army of the Lincolnites. Therefore 
they say unto the Lincolnites, ‘We be 
strangers from a far country with old 
shoes and clouted upon our feet.’ Then 
said the Lincolnites unto the men of Pel- 
ham, ‘Say, Faith.’ Then the Pelhamites 
said, ‘Fath,’ for they could not say 
‘Faith.’ Then the Lincolnites knew them 
to be Pelhamites, and fell upon them and 
slew them. 
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“And the Pelhamites who were carried 
away captive to the city of Dan (which in 
Hebrew is called Abandone, but in Syriac 
Worcester) besought Jammy the Bosto- 
nian, saying, ‘We be evil men, dealing in 
lies and wickedness; we have sought to 
destroy the goodness of the land! We 
digged a pit and fell therein; we have 
trusted to St. Patrick to deliver us, but he 
has utterly forsaken us,—therefore, O 
Jammy, in thy wrath remember mercy, 
and we will leave off assembling ourselves 
together to talk politics, and follow our 
occupation of raising potatoes.’ Then 
Jammy, the Bostonian, had: compassion 
on the Pelhamites.” 


This “sermon,” which is too 
lengthy for reproduction in full, is a 
masterpiece of cutting satire, and 
sorely wounded those against whom 
it was aimed. It holds up to ridi- 
cule their treatment of its author, 
and shows it to be in keeping with 
that which his predecessors had re- 
ceived. It touches upon the Irish 
descent of the people of Pelham, a 
most sensitive point with them, and 
finally it caricatures their part in 
Shays’s rebellion. This proves that, 
notwithstanding tradition, the ser- 
mon was not actually preached—in 
this form at least—from the hay- 
mow; for that episode occurred in 
1784, whereas Shays’s rebellion did 
not take place till 1786. “Benjamin 
the Lincolnite” is General Benjamin 
Lincoln by whom the army of Shays 
was scattered. And “Jammy the 
Bostonian” is Governor James Bow- 
doin, from whom Shays and his foi- 
lowers sought and obtained their 
pardon. 

Burroughs disappeared from Rut- 
land to appear again in Attleboro, 
where he supplied the vacant pulpit 
of the Congregational church for 
four Sabbaths with such acceptance 
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that he might have continued there 
indefinitely, had he not agreed to 
render a like service in Danbury, 
Connecticut. But this engagement 
he never fulfilled. On leaving Attle- 
boro, he made a secret visit to one 
of his parishioners in Pelham with 
whom he had become greatly inter- 
ested in a scheme for transmuting 
copper into silver. By this time, 
however, the scheme had taken the 
more commonplace form of.an at- 
tempt to put into circulation some 
counterfeit money which they had 
procured from Glazier Wheeler of 
New Salem, a noted counterfeiter 
of the time. 

In an attempt to pass some of this 
money in Springfield, Burroughs 
was detected, convicted and com- 
mitted to Northampton jail. There 
he quickly acquired a reputation for 
great skill and persistence in trying 
to break jail, and he was recognized 
as a most desperate character. 
Once he set fire to the building. 
Again he was found, with fetters 
broken, digging through the walls of 
his cell. So troublesome was he, not 
alone because of his own acts, but 
also on account of his influence upon 
other prisoners, that he was at 
length removed to Castle Island in 
Boston Harbor. Here he effected 
an escape by piercing the thick stone 
and brick walls from the inside of 
his chimney with a nail for his only 
tool. He was recaptured soon after 
reaching the mainland, and not long 
afterwards led the prisoners in 
an open insurrection against their 
guards. 

At the expiration of his term of 
imprisonment, he took up the work 
of teaching in Charlton, Massachu- 


setts, with his usual success. A 
year later he married Sally Davis, 
his cousin, and was apparently set- 
tling down to a respectable life, 
when certain immoralities in connec- 
tion with some of his pupils led to 
his arrest and commitment to 
Worcester jail. From this place he 
quickly escaped, and again fled this 
time to Long Island, taking the 
name of Stephen Edenson. There 
he maintained the character of a re- 
spectable-and popular teacher for 
several years. But at length he 
became involved in quarrels with 
some of the best citizens, and 
returned with his family to his 
old home in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. 

His father was much pleased with 
his conduct at this time and cher- 
ished fond hopes of his permanent 
reformation. But three years of life 
together sufficed to assure the elder 
Burroughs that all was not yet right 
with his son, and they separated, 
Stephen removing to Canada. Here 
his life displayed the usual alterna- 
tions between respectability and 
criminality. At different times he 
was imprisoned in Montreal and 
Quebec; and he was known as a 
counterfeiter. Yet in his later years 
he professed to embrace Romanism 
and became a trusted and honored 
tutor in some of the best Roman 
Catholic families in the province. 
The Burroughs place is still pointed 
out, in one of the rural districts of 
the province of Quebec, where this 
strange man died at the advanced 
age of more than ninety years, gen- 
erally respected, yet with the savor 
of a mysterious and uncanny history 
clinging to him: 








A New England Exile 


By Alice Warren Pope 


MARCH wind _ whistled 

tnrough the city streets in 

fierce crescendo, driving 

gusts of sleet sharply against 
the window panes. Mrs. Van Dorn 
drew her chair nearer the fire and 
glanced about her bright parlor 
with that enjoyment which is in- 
tensified by a sense of contrasting 
discomfort. 

“A bitter night!” she said, “But it 
has its advantages. We shall have no 
interruptions, and our history reading 
has been so broken in upon of late. 
Are you ready to listen, sisters?’ She 
paused, her eyeglasses raised; look- 
ing, with her erect figure, and firm 
face framed in puffs of gray hair, the 
literary counterpart of a general com- 
manding “Battalion, attention!” 

Her subalterns (otherwise sisters) 
responded with a promptness bespeak- 
ing good discipline. Miss Deborah 
wheeled from her desk and account- 
book; frail Miss Lucy moved her 
cushioned rocker to “Front, face” and 
folded her hands over the wool-work 
in her lap; Mrs. Olivia—that charm- 
ing widow, snugly ensconced in the 
fireside corner—hesitated an instant 
over the climax of her novel, but the 
poise of the waiting eyeglass was un- 
mistakable and the delinquent came 
obediently to “Attention.” 

The Commandant gave a glance of 
inspection along the line, benignly ad- 
justed her eyeglass and book— 
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“Excuse me, ma’am,” a meek maid 
interrupted, with a card. 

Mrs. Van Dorn surveyed the intru- 
sive bit of pasteboard with an expres- 
sion of annoyance, which changed to 
one of incredulous dismay. 

“Sisters, it is Stephen Hepworth ;” 
she announced. 

The effect was electrical. Mrs. 
Olivia grew pink; Miss Lucy turned 
pale; Miss Deborah sprang to her feet 
declaring, “It can’t be!” 

“It ts our—our old acquaintance, 
and we must see him. We cannot 
refuse a former neighbor. Norah, 
show the gentleman up.” 

A moment’s tense expectancy—the 
sleet against the window the only 
sound in the room. Then, “I hope | 
am not intruding,” said a deep voice at 
the doorway, and a dignified gray- 
haired man advanced into the room. 

“We are glad to welcome you after 
all these years, Mr. Hepworth.” Mrs. 
Van Dorn extended her hand with 
formal courtesy. 

They had all risen. Miss Deborah 
greeted the guest with a cordial hand- 
clasp, Miss Lucy murmured a gentic 
welcome, but Mrs. Olivia met him with 
a radiant face, exclaiming, “This is a 
pleasure indeed, to have a friend ap- 
pear from the long-ago!” and mo- 
tioned him to a seat by her side. 

It was more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since these five had met. Then 
“the Phelps girls” by right of inher- 
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ited position had been first in the 
little aristocracy of their native New 
Hampshire town. Stephen Hepworth, 
a sea-captain’s orphan, had little in 
common with the Judge’s daughters, 
except the common schools where he 
was below none,—for brains, not 
birth, ranked there. But youth and 
affinity soon bridge social chasms, and 
by the time that Stephen had vigor- 
ously worked his way through col- 
lege and into Law, he was the ac- 
knowledged suitor of the Judge’s 
prettiest daughter ; and being a sturdy, 
self-respecting youth, he _ bravely 
asked parental sanction to his suit. 
Alas for poverty and romance! The 
Judge craved a brilliant future for his 
girls; the eldest sister, herself advan- 
tageously betrothed, urged the calam- 
ity of the sailor connection; the 
younger sisters pleaded in vain that 


Stephen Hepworth poor was rich in 


himself. Elders ruled in those days, 
and the rejected suitor with his pride 
bitterly hurt and his heart, he thought, 
broken, disappeared into that region 
then vaguely known as “the West”; 
whence he had now suddenly emerged 
on the Phelps horizon after an ab- 
sence of thirty years. Here was a 
field for legitimate investigation. So 
thought Mrs. Van Dorn. She raised 
the official eyeglass,—but Miss Debby 
was before here. 

“How did you find us, Stephen?” 
she asked, as frankly as if they had 
left the grammar school but yesterday. 

Stephen Hepworth did not take 
refuge in the omnipresent masculine 
shelter of business. He replied sim- 
ply: 

“T came East to rest and look about. 
On the train from Chicago, Judge 
Craft, my old college chum, ran across 


me and insisted “I should stop over 
here with him. Knowing my native 
place was yours, he told me you lived 
in the city and asked if we were ac- 
quainted. I told him I was rather at 
loss to answer that question myself.” 
And around the corners of the firm 
mouth crept a quizzical smile which 
vividly brought back the youth 
Stephen to one of the group at least. 

“Have you so little faith in old 
friendliness?” Mrs. Olivia met his 
eyes with gentle reproach in her own. 

“Sorry you have such a poor opin- 
ion of old neighbors!” retorted Miss 
Debby briskly. “Your want of faith 
ought to be rewarded by our having 
entirely forgotten you; but we can’t 
do it now, even to reconcile Scripture 
or you.” 

The guest laughed with hearty en- 
joyment of this attack. 

“There no doubt about your being 
unchanged, Miss Debby,” he _ re- 
sponded cordially. “You were al- 
ways firm friend or foe. I should have 
remembered that.” 

“You will find much to interest you, 
Mr. Hepworth, in the many changes 
in the East during your long absence.” 
Mrs. Van Dorn asserted herself with 
determination. “Your home is in— 
er—” (a glance at his card on the 
table) “Oregon, is it not?” 

“Yes; I’m an outer barbarian,” an- 
swered the catechumen cheerfully. 
“And very content to be one. Fora 
Granite State Yankee, I think I have 
assimilated with the West pretty 
well.” 

“And you have ceme East to settle 
and enjoy leisure?” 

“No, madam, the West has done 
well by me, and I’ll not turn my back 
on her just when I can be of some use. 
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Besides,” with the quizzical smile 
again, “I doubt if I enjoy leisure. I 
am not fond of novelties.” (And in- 
deed, his powerful frame, and strong, 
alert face gave small suggestion of a 
man who had reached the period of in- 
action.) “But,” skilfully forestall- 
ing a question impending on the offi- 
cial lips, “tell me of yourselves, please. 
I trust you are all in good health ?” 

“Now, Stephen, don’t feel called 
upon to inquire politely for our in- 
firmities, if we are getting gray and 
elderly,” broke in the irrepressible 
Debby. “We all retain our faculties 
to a surprising degree, and do more 
every day than any girl in our time 
would have been equal to. ‘New 
women!’ I should think we need to 
be ‘new’ to follow half the fads laid 
out for us. All but Lucy; she keeps 
her senses and stays at home:—per- 
haps because she often isn’t able to go 
out,” with a troubled glance at the 
slender figure in the rocker. 

“Nonesense!” Miss Lucy - said 
brightly, her pale cheeks flushing 
pink at finding herself suddenly the 
centre of conversation. “I won't be 
libelled, just because I have a nice lit- 
tle cough sometimes. Debby has to 
coddle somebody, so she takes me. In- 
deed, Debby takes care of us all,’— 
smiling affectionately at her stronger 
sister. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Olivia funnily. 
“Debby is domestic, and Sister is lit- 
erary, and Lucy is charitable: so what 
is left me but to attend to the social 
duties? Iam the unimportant mem- 
ber of the family, Mr. Hepworth,—or 
shall I be informal, like Debby, and 
say ‘Stephen’ ?” 

“Tt would be more than kind of 
you,”’—the man spoke with pathetic 


earnestness—“I hear my name so sel- 
dom in these years that the sound of it 
makes me feel young again.” 

“There are no old people now, 
Stephen ; everybody is young,” smiled 
Miss Lucy, touched by the sadness of 
his face. 

“Yes; everybody with any spirit is 
working at full pace at seventy, and 
gray hairs will be abolished by will- 
power pretty soon,’ declared De- 
borah. “Stephen, do you remember 
how we all used to dispute as to 
whether or not Preceptor Drake wore 
a wig, and I dared you to climb in his 
chamber window at night and make 
sure? You just escaped arrest by 
hiding in the well.” 

Stephen Hepworth’s laugh was 
good to hear, and it infected his neigh- 
bors,—all except Mrs. Van Dorn. 
This prosperous Westerner she could 
tolerate for an evening: the audacious 
youth of the same name she considered 
best forgotten, if not forgiven. 

“You can hardly expect Mr .Hep- 
worth’s memory of childish days to be 
as distinct as yours, Deborah,” she ob- 
served icily, focussing her eyeglass on 
her offending junior. “He has been 
absorbed in a life of business, and has 
doubtless lost all interest in his early 
surroundings.” 

“No, indeed, madam,” said Stephen 
Hepworth, meeting the official gaze 
with the same steadiness with which 
he had defied it years ago. “On the 
contrary, while the old town may have 
grown dull and prosaic to those who 
often return to it, to me thirty years of 
absence have intensified its memory 
until I believe I could locate every 
stone in its boundaries. You would 
laugh to know how beautiful the first 
rocky pastures in Massachusetts 
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looked to me from the train, and the 
square white houses with green blinds, 
and lilac-walks in front,—why, they’re 
the most perfect homes in the world! 

“Yes,” he continued, as if with 
feeling long repressed, “we New Eng- 
landers go West and grow up with 


the country and are proud of its pros- 


perity that we have all helped on a bit: 
we shouldn’t be content to live out of 
it now. But our sentiment we keep 
for the old home: it’s a trait we don’t 
often own to, yet it’s there, deep down, 
allthe same. We accept the Western 
pottage, but be assured we never sell 
our New England birthright.” And 
the man’s gaze, glowing with the fire 
which his old-time enemy had struck 
out, swept the circle challengingly,—to 
meet a sudden, shining response from 
a pair of soft eyes, instantly lowered, 
that bridged the gulf of thirty years 
and gave his pilgrimage ample reward. 

But there were no more reminis- 
cences. The talk ranged over a wide 
area, where the stranger surprised his 
hearers by the thoroughness of his ac- 
quaintance with affairs at home and 
abroad, and amused them by the keen 
humor of his insight into life. It 
seemed a short evening,—even to Mrs. 
Van Dorn, whose weakness was for 
conversation worthy of her powers— 
when the guest rose, with apology for 
a prolonged call. 

“We shall see you again, Stephen?” 
urged the undaunted Deborah. 

“Oh, yes!” and “Do come again!” 
followed the younger sisters. 

The eldest had still a trump card in 
reserve. 

“May we have the pleasure of call- 
ing on your wife? Is she—er—with 
you?” suavely inquired the official 
voice. 


“As much as she ever is,” the guest 
replied, with his quaint smile. “I have 
never seen her yet, myself. Good 
night !” 

Stephen Hepworth awoke next 
morning with that vague sense of re- 
cent pleasure which sometimes out- 
lasts sleep and mingles with the first 
returning consciousness. As_ he 
passed out of Judge Craft’s hospitable 
door, later on, a soft sea-breeze met 
him like a breath from his youth. It 
was one of those illusively exquisite 
days that occasionally slip forward 
from April into March. The sky was 
a dome of cloudless blue, the air sweet 
with subtile suggestions of venturing 
grass and stirring buds, and the sun- 
shine full of the tonic air of the sea. 

The gray-haired exile drew deep 
breaths of delight as he walked briskly 
down the sunny street, with a thrill of 
unwonted joy in life. 

“This salt in the air has made a new 
man of me, already,” he told himself. 

Not all the happy coincidences of 
life are reserved for youth. A little 
distance ahead, two ladies were pacing 
slowly townward, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the tall figure in 
their rear overtook and greeted them, 
with bared head. 

“Why, this is last night’s surprise 
over again!” exclaimed Mrs, Olivia. 
“We almost believed this morning that 
that was a dream,” added Miss Lucy. 

“T am a substantial sort of appari- 
tion,’ and Stephen Hepworth smiled 
down on his old friends. “May I 
walk along with you and prove it?” 

“This is our first warm day, and 
Lucy is taking advantage of it to tire 
herself out,” observed Mrs. Olivia, as 
they moved on together—for the first 
time in thirty years. 
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“But it is so good to walk again, and 
such days are so rare now that I can’t 
afford to lose one,” pleaded Miss 
Lucy. “You know ours is the spring 
that ‘kinder haggles with its greens 
an’ things—’ ” 

“Ah, Hozea Bigelow knew New 
England,” her neighbor responded, 
with a quick glance of comprehension. 
“He has been a good friend of mine 
all these years. When I wanted to 
hear a genuine fellow-Yankee of the 
real old stock, I turned to him.” 

“But I am sorry indeed to find you 
so delicate,—” he did not venture on 
the familiar name, only looked earn- 
estly at his frail companion. 

“Oh, I am much stronger than I 
seem,” her soft voice assured him. “It 
is only that the long winters are a lit- 
tle trying.” 

“If you could be in Oregon, where 
we have no winter,” he began eagerly ; 
then paused in embarrassment and 
took refuge in facts. “New England 
has the sea and the schools, but the 
Pacific slope certainly has the cli- 
mate.” 

“There speaks the loyal Westerner 
at last! I have been watching for 
him,” laughed Mrs. Olivia, her yet 
brilliant face and dark eyes, as they 
challenged defence, making a charm- 
ing picture framed in the white frill of 
her widow’s bonnet. 

“What would you have?” briskly 
responded the defendant with evident 
enjoyment. “A luke-warm adherent 
—a half-hearted pioneer, moping for 
his native dooryard? It was a good 
starting place; I am proud of it, I ad- 
mit, but I am glad I started. Lowell 
and Whittier and Emerson can be as 
near neighbors on the Pacific as in 
Boston itself; and that dooryard was 


a bit limited. 
so yourself?” 

“I learned even there never to be 
drawn into argument with a lawyer,” 
Mrs. Olivia hedged discreetly. “At 
all events, I see your devotion to 
books is unchanged. And that re- 
minds me that I must not neglect to 
offer you a rare treat,—of seeing a 
really fine Elizabethan Masque on Fri- 
day and helping Sister’s and Lucy’s 
pet charity at the same time. It’s a 
great opportunity !” 

“It is indeed!” the deep eyes 
twinkled. “I shall certainly avail 
myself of it, if 1 amhere. My stay is 
very short.” 

“But we have hardly seen you, 
Stephen, and have heard nothing 
about yourself.” The speaker looked 
up with sweet friendliness as the sis- 
ters stopped at their destination. 
“You will call again before you go?” 

“T surely will,” answered Stephen 
Hepworth. 

He kept his word next day. The 
well-drilled maid, however, told him 
that the ladies were all engaged; she 
would deliver his card; which she did, 
forthwith—to Mrs. Van Dorn. 

Western affairs were urgent; yet 
their representative decided they must 
wait another day, so deep was his in- 
terest in the Masque. 

It was a social event. Under the 
distinguished convoy of his hostess, 
Mr. Hepworth made his bow to the 
receiving party (which included a 
frigid Mrs. Van Dorn), and was pre- 
sented to various notables in the cir- 
cuit of the hall. 

“Shall we join your friends the 
Misses Phelps?’ asked Mrs. Craft. 
“There is my husband having his usual 
tilt at wits with Miss Deborah. And 


Did you never feel it 
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that sweet Miss Lucy,—isn’t she a 
symphony, with her soft gray dress 
and hair, and that delicate color in her 
cheeks ?” 

“Her sister Olivia is handsomer,” 
bluntly replied the guest. 

“Oh, yes, handsomer,’ the lady 
murmured with gentle hopelessness, 
as they approached the group in ques- 
tion. 

“The distinguished jurist from the 
West,” Judge Craft presented his 
guest impressively, “with his fresh- 
won laurels scarce faded on _ his 
brow. Why, ladies, I really believe 
you are ignorant that our friend Judge 
Hepworth has just been elected Chief 
Justice of his State. Oh, the paltry- 

ness of fame!” 

The Chief Justice was unjudicially 
embarrassed. 

“Spare me, Craft!” he begged. 
“The ladies are not interested in legal 
promotions.” 

“TJ am interested in any of Stephen’s 
successes,’ asserted Miss Debby loy- 
ally. “I selected him to be President 

_of the United States when we were in 
the Grammar School.” 

The laugh which followed this dec- 
laration was interrupted by the signal 
for raising the curtain on the antici- 
pated pageant. The audience rustled 
into seats and silence. 

Stephen Hepworth took an aisle- 
chair next Miss Lucy, just behind 
their friends, and together they 
watched the changing stage pictures 
with an occasional word or look of 
. appreciation. 

The Elizabethan Masque was beau- 
tiful indeed to one gray-haired specta- 
tor. 

“How fine the Masque is,’ Miss 
Lucy said, as the curtain fell for a 





shift of scene, and a burst of music 
gave impetus to a general buzz of con- 
versation. “I am glad you could be 
here to see it.” 

“Yes, fortunately, I do not start 
West until to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow,—without coming to 
see us again?” 

“T called yesterday. You were all 
engaged.” 

“But I did not know it. We none 
of us knew ” began Miss Lucy 
earnestly ; then a sudden rush of color 
swept over the transparent face. Her 
keen-eyed neighbor read its meaning 
at a glance. 

“It is the old story. History re- 
peats itself,” he said sadly. “I have 
often wondered whether I was too 
easily repulsed and wounded in the old 
days. Hurt pride is as blind as love. 
I would not yield my chances so now, 
—or then, had I been surer that I had 
a chance,—that you cared, Lucy. I 
have never forgotten.” He leaned 
forward, his gray head on his hand, 
his voice low with earnestness. 
“Lucy, is it possible that there is a 
hope for me now, when I can sur- 
round you with everything I could 
wish even for you? I came East only 
to see you and ask.” 

The color fled from her delicate 
face, leaving it waxen; the gentle eyes 
iell in distress, then raised themselves 
appealingly to the deep-set ones watch- 
ing her so intently. 

“T have not forgotten either, Ste- 
phen,” she said softly. “But I am 
feeble and broken now, and content to 
live out my life as it is. I could not 
change now. Youth would not come 
back to us. It is too late.” 

“Fire!” rang a wild shriek, followed 
by a tumult of feet and voices. An 
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unguarded gas jet had caught some 
temporary trappings of the stage, and 
the light curtain was ablaze. 

The well-bred company changed to 
a mob, with but one impulse,—the 
survival of the strongest. There was 
a mad rush for the doors. 

Stephen Hepworth threw one arm 
around Miss Lucy’s swaying figure, 
and with the other shielded her from 
the struggling crowd: then bracing 
himself against the projecting wall of 
a booth behind him, he succeeded in 
drawing his slight burden into its 
shelter, while the mob rushed blindly 
toward the entrance across the hall. 

A glance showed him that the blaz- 
ing drapery was already torn down, 
and half extinguished by chemicals; 
the danger was practically over. An- 
other quick inspection discovered be- 
hind the booth a door opening into a 
deserted cloak-room, whence he 
turned. Deborah had _ been 
away, protesting, in the rush, and the 
man could depend only on his inex- 
perience for the restoration of his un- 
conscious charge. The simplest meth- 
ods proved effectual. Laid on a pile 
of wraps in fresher air, and fanned by 
an appropriated hat, the patient soon 
opened her eyes wildly and tried to 
speak, in nervous gasps. 

“Stephen—Deborah—are we safe? 
Was Stephen hurt?” 

“No, Lucy, no! I am here with 
you.” Stephen Hepworth bent over 
her with a great rush of joy at his 
heart. After all these years she had 
thought first of him. “Why, Lucy, 
dear Lucy,—did you care a 


swept 





“T have always cared. I have cared 
all my life,” she sobbed hysterically. 

“I thought I should find you had 
brought Lucy here,” cried Miss Debo- 





rah, flying in, her cape gone and her 
bonnet fantastically awry. “You are 
the one cool-headed man in this mob, 
Stephen Hepworth, and I would have 
stayed by you if I hadn’t been carried 
away by that human avalanche. Now 
they are all flocking back, brave 
enough, to tell how frightened every- 
body else was. What, crying, Lucy, 
—when the danger is all over?” 

“It is the sudden shock,” explained 
her protector judicially, as he appro- 
priated the warmest wraps he could 
see. ‘“Can’t we take her out from here 
without crossing the hall?” 

“No:—yes, this door leads to the 
private entrance,’—Miss Deborah 
was beginning to find her bearings. 
“Mr. Lang,” beckoning a pale usher 
searching for duties with conspicuous 
zeal, “will you find Mrs. Van Dorn 
and tell her that my sister and I are 
safe and going home with a friend,— 
Mr. Hepworth, if you will please re- 
member the name,” added Miss Debby 
with insubordinate malice in her black 
eyes. 

K * ok ok K * * 

“No, no; we are too old. I could not 
leave Debby,” protested Miss Lucy, 
in the carriage, all her timidity return- 
ing with her sober senses. 

“Neither would I leave Debby,” 
responded Deborah’s old friend warm- 
ly. “We have been allies since we 
were children.” 

“Sister would think I was beside 
myself; she would never consent.” 
Lucy trembled at the thought. 

“Your sister has spoiled half our 
lives. Is it fair that she should rob us ° 
of the happiness that is left?” pleaded 
the elderly lover. 

“It is too late—too late!” sobbed 
his gray-haired love. 
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“Deborah, can’t you help me?” he 
entreated. “It is my last chance. I 
must leave early in the morning,—and 
I have gone lonely through life for 
Lucy.” 

“Yes,” Deborah was in blunt earn- 
est, “and you are less than the man 1 
think you, if you let yourself be driven 
away by scruples for the time that’s 
left.” 

“T will not be!” declared Stephen 
Hepworth with sudden fire. 

And to their mutual amaze, Lucy 
echoed softly, “You shan’t!” 

* * * * * * * 

“But you did not tell us it was 
so beautiful, Stephen,” Mrs. Hep- 
worth exclaimed with shining eyes, as 
the three drove from the station up the 
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ascending streets of Portland, whence 
enchanting views of distant mountain 
peaks revealed themselves, radiant in 
sunset light. 

“And on the spot that you like best, 
we will build a square white house 
with green blinds, and a lilac-walk in 
front; a real New England home in 
Oregon,” said her gray-haired hus- 
band, a great happiness in his strong 
face as he watched his wife’s delight. 

“Then I guess it’s just as well that 
there’ll be a real New England house- 
keeper to teach the Chinamen how a 
New England home is kept,” observed 
Miss Debby, drily. 

But Lucy only smiled, without need 
of words, her eyes still resting on the 
sunset glory. 





The Parson’s Vindication 


By William Forster Brown 


IS name on the army list 
was Saunders—J. B., pri- 
vate, Company K, Twen- 


ty-fifth Massachusetts. On 
board the transport he was unani- 
mously dubbed “The Parson,” chief- 
ly because he not only refused to 
swear under extreme provocation, 
but objected in a negative sort of 
way to others doing so. And he 
abhorred tobacco. 

“Bad cess to him,” remarked Pete 
Kelly, six foot color-bearer and ora- 
cle 6f K Company, trying with a 
wry face to light a brand-new clay 
under the break of the forecastle 
deck; “the Parson, I mane. He 


bruk me old cutty that I’ve had two 
years goin’ on Christmas; it was 
prisinted to me by me cousin’s hus- 
band, Mike Magee, and a jool of a 
pipe she was, black as me hat.” 

“How was that, Peter?” inquired 
his admirer and faithful satellite Tim 
Leary ; “shure an he’s an inoffinsive 
sort uv a man.” 

“*Twas this way,” replied the ag- 
grieved one. “I was standing by 
the rail smoking me pipe—her that’s 
gone—and thinking of the last dance 
I wint to in Grady’s Hall, whin 
along comes the Parson, and the 
old McPherson givin’ a roll just thin, 
into me he bolts head first like a_ 





! 
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ram; at the shock uv it I bit clean 
tru the stem, and the bowl dropped 
overboard. 

“*Yez blundering divil,’ sez I, for 
I was hot under the collar at the 
loss of me pipe, ‘haven’t yez got 
more sinse than to butt into a mon 
that way? I’ve a good mind,’ sez I, 
putting me fist under the Parson’s 
nose, ‘to push yez ugly little mug in; 
maybe yez would like to come 
’tween decks and shtand up to me?’ 

“The Parson’s face wint as white 
as a sheet. ‘I’m sorry for the loss 
of your pipe, Mr. Kelly,’ sez he, 
meek as Moses, ‘and I'll get you a 
new one; but I’m no pugilist.’ No 
more he ain’t,” continued Kelly, his 
face at last wreathed in smoke, “but 
I'll tell yez what, Tim, I’ve noticed 
in me experience that ivery man’s 
got some out about him; with some 
it’s whiskey and with some its 
women; with others it’s lying and 
maneness. The Parson’s got nothing 
about him yez can see, but the 
shpot’s there, and it’s worse thin all 
the rist.”” The color-bearer winked 
knowingly. 

“Is he a t’ief, Peter?” asked Tim 
anxiously. 

“Naw,” responded the _ oracle 
scornfully. “I didn’t mane that. 
He’s a quitter, that’s what he is; 
mark me words, Tim, if iver this 
old boat gets to Manila and the 
ridgimint has the pleasure uv an in- 
troduction to any of Mister Awgui- 
naldo’s gintilmin, the Parson’ll 
show the yellow that’s in him. 
Have yez got a match, Tim? Me 
new pipe has gone out.” 


The moon, rising clear and beau- 
.tiful, flooded with tropic light the 
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small clearing shut in by the rank 
vegetation of the silent jungle, 
throwing into bold, unsheltered re- 
lief the irregular pile of rocks, be- 
hind which huddled the shattered 
remnants of K Company, on de- 
tached scouting duty, surrounded 
the day before by thrice their num- 
ber of the enemy. Four times had 
the reckless little brown men es- 
sayed to rush this primitive strong- 
hold, to be beaten back by the grim, 
khaki-clad defenders, who, mad with 
the lust of battle and fighting with- 
out hope, refused either to die or 
surrender. 

The flag, its splintered shaft stuck 
in a crevice in the rock, waved fitfully 
on the night wind, and the incoherent 
babblings of Pete Kelly—shot through’ 
the body—rose unceasingly on the 
stillness, interspersed with piteous ap- 
peals for “Wather! for the love uv 
Mary give me wather.” 

Water? There was not so much as 
the fraction of a gill in the combined 
canteens of what was left of the com- 
pany; the monotonous cry jarred on 
the strained nerves of the men like the 
rasping of a file. Lieutenant Clark, 
hardly six months out of the “Point,” 
stared longingly through the moon- 
light toward the southward, thinking 
vainly of the relief that was so slow 
in coming, wondering in bitterness of 
spirit if he should see the sunrise. 

Presently, from the shadow of the 
rock against which he leaned, a fig- 
ure loomed forth, took shape, and 
saluted. “Lieutenant,” it said, point- 
ing to a blur of trees showing black 
against the luminous space, “there’s 
water over there; I caught a glimpse 
of it as we were driven in yesterday. 
If I may, I'll take a canteen or two, 
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THE PARSON’S 


and when the moon goes under that 
bank of clouds, make a rush for it; if 
I don’t make it,—well, it’s a man’s 
death, sir.” 

For a full minute the officer contem- 
plated the gray eyes looking steadily 
into his. “You’re a brave man, 
Saunders,” he said huskily, sternly 
checking an involuntary impulse to 
extend his hand, “but I can’t permit 
you to go; the enemy are watching 
us like cats and you couldn’t reach 
that clump of trees short of a miracle. 
If you did, well, you’d be a prisoner— 
or dead—before you had taken two 
steps backward.” 

The wounded man’s voice rose all 
at once, loud and agonized, on the 
night. “Wather!’”’ he cried shrilly. 
“Mother uv God, will yez let me die 
for want uv a drop uv wather?” 

The figure at the salute suddenly 
swayed. “Lieutenant,” he said des- 
perately, “I can’t stand—any more— 
of that. Kelly’ll die before morning 
if he doesn’t have water. There might 
be a chance, sir.” 

“No,” answered Clark, wheeling 
sharply, striving to conceal the 
tremor in his voice, “it is impossible, 
I tell you. We can’t spare a single 
man. Besides, any of us may be in 
Kelly’s place—or worse—to-morrow. 
It’s the fortune of war; go back to 
your place.” 

Saunders melted back into the 
shadow and the Lieutenant returned 
to his fruitless thoughts. 

Presently he started, rubbing his 
eyes. Along the edge of the clearing 
something was moving; creeping 
with the stealthy movement of a 
beast of prey from shadow to 
shadow; motionless when the moon 
unveiled her splendor, continuing its 
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cautious progress as a friendly cloud 
obscured the light; advancing step 
by step toward the gloom that hid 
the little pool. 

“Sergeant!” called Clark under 
his breath, “there’s something out 
here I can’t make out. I fancy it may 
be one of our men. See if any one’s 
missing.” 

The sergeant returned, his eyes 
wide with amazement. “It’s the 
Par—it’s Saunders, sir,” he reported. 
“He’s taken Kelly’s canteen and 
slipped over the rocks without any- 
bedy’s seeing him.” 

Clark swore softly, for want of 
words, and together the men strained 
their eyes into the moonlight, but 
the crouching figure had disap- 
peared. As they watched with 
clinched hands and tense muscles, 
from behind the black wall in front 
of them broke a devil’s chorus of 
yells, howls, and scattering rifle 
shots, and a figure bounded into the 
light, running like a deer, straight for 
the flag over the Lieutenant’s head, 
half a score of Filipinos in hot pur- 
suit. 

“Don’t fire,” whispered Clark, 
fiercely, as the men clustered about 
him. The runner, gaining steadily, 
suddenly staggered and fell to his 
knees, but at the shout of eager tri- 
umph behind him was on his feet 
again and away. 

“Now!” shouted Clark. The whip- 
like snap of. a dozen Krags an- 
swered him, and the Parson came on 
—alone—and fell panting against the 
rocks, over which willing arms hus- 
tled him; his face above the torn and 
muddy uniform gleaned ghastly 
white and blood dripped from his 
coat sleeve, but shaking off the arms 


—— 
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that held him he staggered to the 
prostrate color-bearer, and kneeling 
pushed the canteen he _ carried 
against the wounded man’s lips. 

Kelly grasped it as a drowning 
man grasps the hand put forth to 
save him; as the last drop trickled 
down his throat, the light of reason 
dawned in his eyes. “Hivin bless 
yez,” he murmured faintly, “it’s put 
out the fire—” His gaze rested on 
the face bending over him. “Did yez 
get it, Parson?” he muttered, won- 
deringly. 

Something in the eyes looking into 
his sent the truth home to him, and 
groping blindly, his fingers closed 
over Saunders’s. “God forgive me,” 
he whispered, “ye’re a man, and I— 
I’m a damn—” 

“Don’t swear, Peter,” said the 
Parson, getting weakly to his feet. 
“I only—what’s that ?” 

Faint and clear in the distance 
sounded the notes of a_ bugle. 
“Thank God,” cried the Lieutenant, 
“the relief at last.” 

The men about him burst into a 


mighty cheer, but the Parson, his 
hand in Pete Kelly’s and his eyes on 
the flag, with a sigh of content, fell 
prone beside the color-bearer. 

When Pete Kelly, convalescent, 
came forth from the hospital, the first 
person his eyes rested upon was Tim 
Leary, just arisen from the fever that 
had kept him in Manila since the day 
the McPherson landed. 

“How are yez, Peter?” he said, 
smiling. “I hear ye’ve seen some 
fighting; how’s the Parson, did he 
face ut?” 


oer” ” 


Tim,” said the gaunt Peter, 
sternly, “I’ve seen some fighting, as 
ye say—which yez didn’t, praise God 
—and the Farson is well; but,” lay- 
ing a huge paw on the little man’s 
shoulder, “if I iver hear yez speak 
of me frind, Mister George Saunders, 
with that sneer in yer voice again, 
I’ll break yer jaw for yez; it’s proud 
ye ought to be for the privilige of 
coming over in the ship with such a 
man—see !”’ 

Tim looking aghast into the men- 
acing face of his friend—‘saw.” 
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THE CAPE Cop STATION AND TOWERS 


The diagonal lines and dots in the picture are the wire cables referred to in the; text 


Marconi's Cape Cod Station’ 


By Frederick 


ITHIN the last few weeks 

the one Marconi wireless 

telegraph | station .in_ the 

United States for trans- 
atlantic service has. been completed 
at Cape Cod. The only others in the 
world for the same purpose are those 
at Table Head, Nova Scotia, and at 
Poldhu, on the coast of Cornwall in 
the British Isles. The English location 
is the oldest ; the Canadian is the one 
at which Marconi late last year suc- 
ceeded im sending messages across 
the ocean and in receiving replies, 
and. at his American station. it was 
recently announced that communica- 
tion with England had also been es- 


William Jones 


tablished, This announcement is a 
way of saying that of the two stations 
on this hemisphere the. one, on the 
Massachusetts coast has yp to this 
time done the more wonderful work, 
for it is almost a.thousand miles 
farther away than Table Head from 
Poldhu, with which both have had 
wireless connections. All three are of 
about the same size and power, and a 
description of one will in general do 
fairly well for the others. Each is 
high on a lonely bluff looking out 
over the Atlantic in which there is no 
land in the pathway of the ether mes- 
sages, but of them all none can be 
quite so weirdly picturesque as is the 
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wind-swept, sand-blown little outpost 
of twentieth ‘century marvels now 
ready for business on dreary Cape Cod. 

“The Cape” begins at the north- 
eastern end of Buzzard’s Bay to leave 
the main body of the old Common- 
wealth for a long journey out into the 
Atlantic. For twenty miles it goes 
off to the south, but all the time it 
is running away on a curve that at 
the end of this stage brings it up into 
the north. For about twenty more 
miles it holds to this new direction 
and then, as if it repented of its early 
rashness, it turns back toward the 
place whence it started, but too late, 
for it comes to an end at Province- 
town, more than twenty miles to the 
east of Plymouth. At the point 
where it is farthest out in the ocean 
the Marconi wireless telegraph sta- 
tion has been built—perhaps “an- 
chored” would better describe the 
way in which it is held together. 
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THE COTTAGE IN THE SAND 








The settlement of which it is said 
to be a part is South Wellfleet, but 
just where this community is it would 
be impossible for the visitor of a day 
to say. The neighboring country, so 
far as can be seen even from the sur- 
rounding hills, is almost altogether 
given over to brown sand dunes, 
scrub pines and, on the bay side, to 
inlets, bogs and swamps. There is 
a shed of a railroad station, and not 
far away, facing each other beside 
sandy crossroads, stand two weather- 
beaten houses, but there are no other 
signs of anything that could be called 
a village. A mile off, beyond one of 
the pine-grown hills, rise the last fifty 
or sixty feet of four square frame 
towers. Even as far away as the rail- 
road one must raise one’s eyes to see 
their indistinct tops; and the sight of 
their great size and height off there in 
the winter loneliness of Cape Cod is 
strange enough to make a very proper 
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setting for the romance of wireless 
telegraphy. 

The road to Marconi’s plant winds 
with leisurely indirectness up to the 
cliff. A few acres are there enclosed 
by a barbed-wire fence, and on them 
stand the great towers and the little 
low buildings that comprise the sta- 
tion. In the foreground is a cosy 
one-story cottage with a piazza which 
at this time of year detracts from, 
rather than adds to, its general air 
of comfort. In the rear is the stable, 
where the “wireless” horse and car- 
riage are kept. The natives have a 
way of calling everything connected 
with the station wireless. They 
speak of the “wireless men,” “the 
wireless woman,” and “the wireless 
cat” of the establishment, much to 
the displeasure of the cat’s mistress. 
The house is known as the “S” cot- 
tage, for that is the signal which the 
present superintendent and Marconi 
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received aboard the steamship Pada- 
delphia over a distance of 2009 miles 
when it was nearing the American 
coast just a year ago this winter. Be- 
yond toward the sea is a little brick 
building where is stored the oil that 
generates the power for the plant. 
Electricity is used in sending and re- 
ceiving messages and also in lighting 
the buildings. 

A few steps farther on the visitor 
steps into the big sandy square which 
the towers bound. They are built 210 
feet apart, and are much larger at the 
base than at the top, which is all of 
215 feet above the level of the ocean, 
and their material is the heaviest of 
pine most securely braced. From 
each of them two great steel cables 
are stretched to beds of concrete far 
below the surface of the sand and 
anchored there. All this precaution 
is absolutely necessary for their 
safety. They are exposed to the full 
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THE TOWERS, GUYED WITH WIRE CABLES 
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POWER HOUSE IN CONSTRUCTION 


force of the wind from every direc- 
tion, and a sand bank at best is a poor 
foundation for tall buildings. In fact, 
during the earliest part of the opera- 
tion of building the plant, two years 
ago this winter, the great poles which 
had been put up to hold the wires 
blew down in a gale. The disaster 
meant a loss of $50,000, ‘but fortu- 
nately it did not injure the buildings 
in the least. In the work the Cape 
Cod men have been of the greatest 
help. They are all of them expert 
sailors, and climbing great heights is 
an everyday matter and any branch 
of rigging seems second nature to 
them. They warned the builders that 
the poles that were first put up 
would surely be blown down, but their 
warning was not heeded. On that 
account the station has been many 
months delayed. 


Around -the-square; from -tower-top - 


to tower-top, is stretched a heavy 
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wire, and to it many finer ones are 
attached, one hundred to a side, four 
hundred in all. In form each hun- 
dred is an inverted triangle, with the 
base on the heavy wire high in the air 
and the apex far below in a little 
opening in the operators’ house on 
the sand. This building together 
with another with which it is con- 
nected and from which the “chug- 
chug” and “puff-puff” of a steam 
engine can always be heard, is built 
in what is technically known as “the 
inside.” None but the trusted em- 
ployees of the company can enter this 
enclosure which is protected by a 
high fence. 

When the wind is blowing strong 
the sand flies into one’s face with a. 
cutting force that is almost painful, 
and sometimes this shifting surface 
is blown about like snowdrifts. In 


-faet;-when-thereis-a fall_of snow-the 


sand-is--so- much the more easily 
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thrown about that it is only a few 
hours before the white is quite buried 
under the brown. 

Mr. J. D. Taylor, the superintend- 
ent, is a young man who has been 
in this country not quite a year. Be- 
jore Mr. Marconi gave him his pres- 
ent position he was employed at the 
Poldhu station on the coast of Corn- 
wall. The two men have worked 


much together, and during Marconi’s_ 


recent visit to the Cape. they again 
joined in conducting experiments. 
The superintendent has every enthu- 
siasm for his chief, and he is fond of 
sounding his praises. 


“Marconi,” he says, “is an enthusiastic 
young man, forever at his work. Some 
sav he’ll go wrong if he doesn’t stop. 
Rut, anyway, it is good.to be near him. 
He speaks English perfectly, “but-I-like 


best to hear him in his own tongue. How 


he’ll pour out the words! 

“From childhood he has been _ inter- 
ested in inventions, and for many years 
he has been experimenting in Italy and 
later in England with contrivances -that 
have resulted in what you see here. 

“‘Marconi’s mother, an Irish woman, 
was the means of getting him the funds 
for the different Marconi companies. In 
fact, Marconi’s relatives on her side 
largely make up the directorate of the 
several wireless companies that he heads. 
Of course these stations that are in- 
tended for trans-Atlantic business have 
so far been nothing but an expense. In 
reality, they have as yet scarcely been 
ready for work. The system aboard 
steamships, though, has long been in 
operation, and now a little more. than 
pays for itself.” 


Mr. ‘Taylor’s assistant is’ Mr. 
Charles V. Sargent, who, with his 
wife, make up the force. A woman’s 
presence is revealed in the tasteful 
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furnishing of the house and the 
flowers growing at its door. They 
are .all interested in their work. 
There is so much that wireless 
telegraphy may do that it stimulates 
wonderfully not only the fancy but 
the ambition. Speaking somewhat in 
this same strain himself, Mr. Taylor 
said the other day: 


‘It is romantic, off here at the end 
of things, thinking of the possibilities of 
all this. You know it has hardly begun 
yet, and ‘still we have already sent word 
between the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. Suppose some stormy night, 
with the wind blowing out of the east 
fifty or sixty miles an hour, and. the 
waves piling up down there, like crumb- 
ling buildings, suppose I should get a 
message from Mars or some even more 
distant planet!” 





is still cordially pro- 
B vided at the old inn 
at Saybrook Point, 
though the tavern sign has long 
since found indoor housing and 
the carpenter’s hammer and mason’s 
chisel have transformed the big halls 
and cavernous fireplaces into sizable 
chambers and hearths proportioned 
to the needs of a private house. On 
the diminished hearthstones the fires 
crackle and burn and roar up the 
wide ancient chimneys with all the 
old-time hospitality, while their glow- 
ing embers recall the story of the past. 

This was not the first inn in Say- 
brook. The earliest was kept by John 
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THE INN, SAYBROOK POINT 


Old Saybrook Sketches 


By M. Louise Greene 


Wastoll. It was on Middle Lane 
near the northwest corner of the then 
Green—divided into private lots in 
1742—and not far from the church 
and schoolhouse. This second hos- 
telry offered, in summer, refreshing 
shade beneath its great tree, and, in 
winter, welcome warmth beside its 
huge fires, especially to churchgoers, 
loitering between the long Sunday 
services. The old-time taverns were 
hard by the place of public punish- 
ment, which, because of the supposed 
salutary effect upon the community, 
was always administered upon Week- 
ly-Lecture day. They were handy for 
training-day ; they were accessible for 




















WATER STREET, SAYBROOK POINT 


an adjourned town or church meet- 
ing; and, in seaport towns, were read- 
ily found by captains and sailors, 
eager for news and to learn the op- 
portunities for trade throughout the 
country side. In Wastoll’s day the 
town wharf ran out near Mrs. John 
D. Ingraham’s house. To reach it 
from the inn, one travelled down Mid- 
dle Lane to Fenwick Street, rounded 
into Water Street and so along the 
river front to the Point. Water Street 


was the direct road to what later be- 
came known as the “Center,” and 
branched to the outlying settlements 
within the original forty thousand 
acre triangle of the Saybrook Patent. 
That had included Lyme, Chester, 
Westbrook, Old Saybrook, Saybrook 
(or Deep River and Winthrop), and 
Essex, including Centerbrook. Lyme 
was set off in 1663. The ferry thence 
to Saybrook in 1662 made possible the 
coast road to New York from New 
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“THE LADY FENWICK,” THE FERRY TO LYME 


London and the eastward. . The wharf 
at Saybrook received the river trade 
from Hartford and the neighboring 
towns; also, of course, the coasting 
trade soon developing into West India 
and later into foreign commerce. 

The distance from Wastoll’s inn to 
the Point may seem short, but the 
line of least resistance is always fol- 
lowed. Taking into consideration that 
there was no system of roads in Con- 
necticut before 1700, no turnpikes un- 
til after 1776 and a bleak, open coun- 
try six months of the year, there were 
times when the inn seemed a good dis- 
tance off the main road. Moreover, 
after 1666, the centre of popula- 
tion slowly shifted inland. Trade 
began to bunch itself on the direct 
thoroughfare, Water Street. The 
Blague Wharf, under the present 
wharf of Burns and Young, was 
built in 1702-3. Doty’s bakeshop for 
sailors’ bread was established on the 
southeast corner of Fenwick and 
Water Streets about 1708. Both father 
and son were largely interested in 
West India trade and a little later 
built Doty’s Wharf, thirty feet wide 
and to the north of their warehouse. 
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Tully’s .Wharf at MHeartsease and 
Dickinson’s Wharf followed. From 
1673 the Boston postboy made irreg- 
ular trips to New York-.To have seen 
him with his pack, to-have heard him 
chaffer with his customers arid: bar- 
gain for the more ‘speedy ..doing of 
errands in the towns along ‘his route, 
one would have concluded that’ his last 
and least thought was for the letters 
in his wallet. From 1715 ‘his trips 
wetre fortnightly in winter and more 
frequently in summer. 

Seeing the. trend of — business, 
a house, suitable for an inn, was built 
on Water Street at the head of Fen- 
wick. All trade by land or water 
passed the door. Its outlook com- 
manded the river and the roads. So 
the hous¢;was snugly built, every nail 
of .gatid-wrought iron; ceilings in the 
lower rooms of plaster, still firm as 
when made of clam-shell lime; a great 
semicircular fireplace, nine feet and 
six inches in diameter below stairs 
and a second one in the hall above, 
flanked by two small and one very 
long narrow room. As taverns were 
then built more for day use than 
night, presumably the smaller bed- 

















OLD SAYBROOK SKETCHES 


rooms were for distinguished guests 
of quality, while in the other, after a 
good heating before the big fire, the 
wayfarers hustled into beds or bunks 
or on to mattresses of straw, laid upon 
the floor. The old inventories give 
sadly deficient lists of what we term 
necessities. This inn was long kept 
by Daniel Kirtland. The stories told 
about its hearth related mostly to the 
first century of the settlement, for by 
Revolutionary times a new inn had 
risen almost in the shadow of the new 
meeting-house, which for the accom- 
modation of her people, the church, 
removing from her ancient site at the 
Point, had erected on the triangle op- 
posite the present Congregational 
building. The history of the period 
of settlement, of the colonial period, 
and of the national could be pieced 
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together from the gossip of the three 
old taverns. 

Many years ago, before it was the 
fashion to treasure every scrap of 
colonial history or tradition, a little 
Saybrook girl found her greatest 
pleasure in listening to her grand- 
father’s tales of the time when he, a 
growing lad, hearkened to the stories 
his great-grandfather told beside the 
fire or by the wayside ;—-stories of the 
earliest Saybrook days, of how he 
had helped to defend, to forward and 
to guide the young settlement in the 
wilderness. Because the grandsire 
was a man of mark and the grand- 
father, surveying through the coun- 
tryside for the still young colony had 
taken to his heart those earliest tales 
and added thereunto his own experi- 
ence, which he retold in his still virile 
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old age, this little grandchild had ab- 
sorbed a truer volume of tradition 
than comes to most of us. Further, 
she carried through life an absorbing 
love for all the deserved greatness 
that in the earlier and later days 
had embosomed colonial Saybrook. 
Story, tradition, history, comment and 
current event she garnered and com- 
mitted to her commonplace-book, and 
it is my good fortune to draw some- 
what from the wealth thus accumu- 
lated during many, many years. 
Lord Say and Seale, Lord Brooke 
and others, as we know, on July 7, 
1635, commissioned the younger 
Winthrop governor for one year at 
the mouth of the Connecticut. He 
was to overlook the property included 
in their patent; to protect the coun- 
try from a possible Dutch investment ; 
and to see that Lion Gardiner, an able 
engineer from the service of the 
Prince of Orange, and highly recom- 
mended by John Davenport, Hugh 
Peters and other influential persons, 
should build a proper fort at Say- 
90 


brook Point with houses suitable for 
gentlemen of quality; should lay out 
a town behind the fortification and 
set the foundation of a military post, 
so anticipating the arrival of a com- 
pany, well calculated to develop a 
commercial metropolis, which should 
also, from its military character, be 
the bulwark of the up-river towns. 
To start with, Gardiner brought with 
him £2,000 in money, iron for two 
drawbridges, guns, accoutrements, 
materials, and twelve men with which, 
in December, 1635, he began the 
building of the fort. (An advance 
party of twenty men under Lieuten- 
ant Gibbon and Sergeant Willard had 
reached the Point, had mounted two 
guns, and, November 24, 1635, had 
driven off a Dutch sloop, attempting 
to land.) Inside the fort, “a _ re- 
doubt of -heavy wooden slabs, polyg- 
onal in shape, held in the centre an 
open court or parade-ground, around 
which were built houses for men of 
quality, Soldiers’ Quarters and the 
Great Hall—which latter building, 
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surmounted with an Iron Lantern, 
served for a lighthouse—and also for 
Judicial, Educational and Religious 
purposes. Upon the river side a ram- 
part of earthwork, covering the Ar- 
senal and Commissary Department, 
bristled with the great guns of that 
day. Standing out from each angle 





out as agent for the company, of 
which he was a member, with instruc- 
tions to inspect the fort and the sur- 
rounding country. Lion Gardiner 
had proceeded to lay out the town in 
six large squares. Until 1639, when 
he removed to Monchonack Island, 
he was in charge as lieutenant of the 


“CaPT. MORGAN’S” 


of the redoubt were hollow bastions 
enclosing gardens; also affording 
range of vision outside the wall; and 
which pierced with portholes enabled 
the flint-locks of the soldiers to tell 
upon the destiny of the Indians at- 
tempting to break through the stock- 
ade or to swim the moat surrounding 
the whole.” 

In 1636, George Fenwick was sent 


fort and was actual governor of the 
colony during Fenwick’s absence in 
England, and, after his return to 
Saybrook, in joint charge of the inter- 
ests of the post. He surveyed the 
lands, blazed the roads, and with 
twenty-four men, two women, and 
his infant son to protect, held the fort 
through the strenuous winter and 
spring of 1635-36 with hostile Pe- 
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LION GARDINER’S MILL STONE (1636) 


quots tormenting the small garrison 
and raiding the country round about. 
From the Saybrook fort went brain 
and brawn to help in the overthrow 
of the Pequot nation, and had Gardi- 
ner’s advice been more closely fol- 
lowed, some of the bloody history of 
that time might have remained un- 
written. 

With Colonel Fenwick in July, 
1639, came his wife, his two sisters 
and a Mrs. Mary Fenwick and also 
as pastor, Mr. John Higginson, after- 
wards minister at Guilford and the 
author of the “Attestation” or intro- 
duction to the “Magnalia.” Lady 
Fenwick held her title by courtesy 
only and as the former widow of Sir 


John Botelier, eldest son of Sir 
Oliver Botelier, Knight, of Teston, 
Kent, England. After her mar- 


riage to a Roundhead and their re- 
moval to America, her own family 
and that of the Boteliers quickly lost 
sight of her, preferring those who 
espoused the royal cause. About this 
lady of brave courageous spirit circles 
the halo of a local saint. For over 
two centuries the winds buffeted her 
lonely tomb on the bleak hillside, once 


within. the enclosure’ of : Gardiner’s 
fort; for centuries still will be re- 
peated the story. of her fair face, 
sweet with contentment in her hus- 
band’s love and. in her chosen duty 
though far from the pleasant English 
fields, the comfortable English life, 
the dear old friends, so dearly loved 
and in so many cases separated from 
her in the estrangement of civil and 
religious war. Her re-interment at 
the entrance of Cypress Cemetery 
(laid out in 1635), when, in 1870, the 
building of the Valley Road threat- 
ened to destroy her resting place, con- 
firmed tradition and added to it the 
pathetic fact that, while the material 
discomfort of the new world bore 
hard upon her, much of her physical 
frailty was probably due to a well- 
defined spinal curvature. Her hair 
was as golden beneath the nineteenth 
century sun as when flashing back 
from the graceful coil and soft 
strands encircling her face the sun- 
light of a by-gone day. Flowers 
bloomed for her and fruits struggled 
up in spite of “the canker-pest.” 

“* Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share her 


home caresses 
Uplooking to her human eyes with sylvan tendernesses.”’ 


To her and Colonel Fenwick the 
young colonies were indebted for fruit 
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SITE OF LION GARDINER’S GRIST MILL, THE 
FIRST QUTSIDE THE PALISADES 
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") « ,LaDY FENWICK’s TOMB ’ 


trees and cattle. For her people she 
planned her. garden, not alone -with 
preciqus seed ‘of English flowers, but 


also with herbs of healing. She con- . 


sulted ‘with. Surgeon Pell, with the 
minister; and with ‘the. Winthrops 
(both father and ‘son), famed for 
their medicinal lore, and she sought 
to have ever ready the simples of her 
time. There was digitalis, for inter- 
nal use or for external swellings; St. 
John’s-wort, for vertigo, epilepsy and 
madness; elderberry, for wine and 
for wounds,—especially for: gunshot 
wounds; rhubarb ‘and bryonia, for 
cathartics; while as “against plague, 
small-pox, purples and all sorts of 
fevers, poysons and King’s evil by 


_ way of. Prevention or after Infec- 


tion,” the best London — physician 
wrote to Governor Winthrop to have 
always ready “a black Powder of 
which the basic ingredient was pul- 
verized. burnt, toads.”’’ For certain 
common ailments the -lady_-was —ad- 


vised to mix‘and mould into billets.a— 


preparation of ‘maidenhair fern, fen- 
nel, parsley root, two or ‘three ounces 


. of fresh oil of almonds and one-fourth 


pound of new butter.: 

Lady. Fenwick. lived her husband’s 
handmaid, her people’s almoner, her 
church’s child, for. not even the long, 


_hard journey to Hartford daunted 


the sweet: spirit that sought in Thomas 
Hooker’s church a home for herself 


and child: In the fall of 1645 she 


laid herself-down to rest, courageous- 
ly, because, her work .was done and 
because she knew that to her husband 
all men looked as to “a godly and able 
instrument to assist in the helping to 
uphold the civil government of the 
second and third colonies here planted 


‘and to a good encourager of the 


Church of Christ at Hartford.” 

It is difficult to briefly tell the story 
of Saybrook’s influence in Church and 
State, since in Connecticut to 1818 
they were united, and at Saybrook 
was formulated the most influential 
document in. Connecticut's, ‘ecclesias- 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


tical history,—namely, the Saybrook 
Platform of 1708. 

Four churches have housed the 
Congregational folk of Saybrook: 
the present edifice; the one referred 
to as standing from 1726 to 1840 
nearly opposite it; the church of 1646 
by the old Saybrook Point green; 
and near the same site, the famous 
church of 1680, whose notable con- 
vention, assembling in obedience to 
the command of the General Court 
of Connecticut, drew up the Say- 





GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND RECTORY 
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brook Platform. This document 
embodied the faith, discipline and au- 
thority of the forty* churches of Con- 
necticut, and was by the Court ap- 
proved and made the ecclesiastical 
law of the land. Through it Congre- 
gationalism, with a strong Presbyte- 
rian bias, became the state religion. 
On its theological side it but reaf- 
firmed in somewhat stronger language 
previous confessions of faith accepted 
by all the colonial churches. In addi- 
tion to this authorized creed, by its 
“Associations of Elders and Minis- 
ters” it provided for the fellowship 
and mutual interests of churches. It 
provided also a recognized authority 
for the admission and dismissal of 
candidates for the ministry. Further, 
in its “Articles” it established “Con- 
sociations,” assemblages of delegates 
from ali the churches in each county, 
and gave to these Consociations the 
final jurisdiction over  schismatic 








* There were, in addition, one Baptist and one Episco- 
pal church, 
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churches or their refractory mem- 
bers. When finally Episcopalian, 
Quaker and Baptist had won the right 
to embody in church estate and to be 
free from taxes and fines laid by the 
government for the benefit of the 
Congregational church, a long and 
bitter struggle arose. About the 
middle of the century, influenced 
by the great revival, known as 
“The Great Awakening,” the peo- 
ple, discontented with the formalism 
that had crept into the state chugch, 
desired a simpler form of Congrega- 
tionalism. The power of the Conso- 
ciations, the strength of the conserva- 
tive political party, united to beat 
back the malcontents, and it was not 
until 1784 that the spread of more tol- 
erant ideas among the people caused 
the Saybrook Platform to be quietly 
dropped from the Revised Statutes, 
and not until 1818, under the new 
Constitution of Connecticut, that all 
kindred authority and all religious 
penalties were swept away. There- 
after religion was purely voluntary. 
Congregationalism of its own accord 
preserved the best features of the 
Saybrook Platform. The principles 
of “mutual co-operation and friendly 
confederation of the churches, which 
were first inaugurated and made ef- 
fectual by our fathers at Saybrook,” 
wrote Dr. Bacon, “must be regarded 
as of the greatest value, not only 
in the development of Congrega- 
tionalism, but in the moral and 
social development of the Connecticut 
people.” 

The famous Saybrook Convention 
of May, 1708, was preceded Novem- 
ber 11, 1701, by a no less memorable 
gathering of ministers at the house of 
the Rev. Thomas Buckingham. There 


the first trustees of the future Yale 
University met for a four days’ discus- 
sion of the scope and prospects of the 
Collegiate School of Connecticut, and 
came to “a comfortable and unani- 
mous opinion” that there would be no 
great difficulty about the place of lo- 
cation, since Mr. Nathaniel Lynde of 
Saybrook had offered a suitable house. 
The large frame house, eighty feet 
long and one story high, on what in 
1701 was Back Lane, now the mac- 
adamized road to Saybrook Point, has 
gone. Its old cellar, visited in 1793 
by President Stiles, was “contiguous 
to the burying yard and near the cen- 
tre of the peninsula.” Its tract of land 
was recently added to Cypress Ceme- 
tery, and a granite bowlder marks the 
site of Yale’s first college building. 
For fifteen years Saybrook was Yale’s 
first and only home. Here the ma- 
jority of her students were in resi- 
dence, and though her peripatetic 
seniors strayed to Killingworth and 
Milford, they brought back their 
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HEARTSEASE, 
A VACATION HOME FOR WORKING GIRLS 


teacher and rector to preside at the 
Saybrook commencement. 

The earliest Saybrook record in re- 
gard to matters educational is of the 
services of John Tully, schoolmaster. 
The great almanac maker received 
£30 yearly from the town and from 
each male child—the only sex taught 
—five pounds of beef, or grain, or corn 
of proportionate value. The smaller 
boys and girls were taught at home. 
The schoolboys were taught reading, 
writing and casting up of accounts, 
while the older ones among them 
went to the master’s house to be in- 
structed in navigation and astronomy. 
At a later period—1783-1853—the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse at the Point at 
Neck Lane was the temple of learn- 
ing. Many score of little folks sat 
under the watchful eye of Miss Sarah 
Tully, 1757-1802. In the lower half 
of the schoolhouse a master taught 
the advanced pupils during the winter 
term. It is said that in Revolution- 
ary times wooden muskets with tin 
bayonets were furnished the little 
ones, and that prim New England 
dames marched and countermarched 
their young patriots. History was 
taught by living it; by the rush to de- 


fend the shore against British raid-' 


ers; by the attempt to recapture the 
stores secreted at Joseph .Tully’s, now 


Heartsease; by the sacrifice of a Say- 
brook captain’s lands to buy shoes for 
his men during their winter at Valley 
Forge; by the building of the colony 
sloop, Oliver Cromwell, and her pa- 
trol of the coast; by David Bushnell’s 
firing of the British ships in the Dela- 
ware and his earlier attempt in the 
American ‘Turtle to employ a sub- 
marine torpedo. This boat was con- 
structed at Saybrook: Ferry. It was 
seven and a half feet long and re- 
ceived its name because it resembled 
two tortoise shells in contact, with just 
room for the captain, and air to last 
him thirty Paddles, op- 
erated by the feet, moved the boat in 
either direction. Most of the ballast 
was attached to the keel and could 
also be used as an anchor. A com- 
pass for steering, a barometer to esti- 
mate the distance below water, and 
torpedoes, with torpedo lines for an- 
choring them, completed the equip- 
ment. The greatest trouble was lack 
of light-to steer by, so that, while 


minutes. 





THE GRADED SCHOOL 
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demonstrating that gunpowder could 
be exploded under water, the Ameri- 
can Turtle blew up an American 
schooner instead of the British man- 
of-war Cerberus, exploded a torpedo 
among a group of English tars sent 
out to examine the floating thing, and 
went out of commission with a price 
set on the much dreaded Yankee in- 
ventor’s head. 

When the country became a nation, 
Dr. Morse made for the school chil- 
dren their first geography, and Noah 
Webster improved upon the Dilworth 
speller of 1740. Lessons in weights, 
measures and coins followed the rule 
of three and fractions. The Bible— 
one for a class—wore its maxims into 
childish brains. Its poor print gave 
many a child the chance to shirk 
and yet save the credits by calling 
“rubbed out.” The “Columbian Ora- 
tor” and similar compilations incul- 
cated breadth of vision by offering to 
the young aspirant for honors on an- 
nual inspection day, when came the 
minister heading the school commit- 
tee, speeches from the Roman Sen- 
ate, from the British Parliament and 
from the American Congress, with a 
spicy admixture of the “Sinner’s 
End” and the “Day of Judgment.” 

Nowadays, supplementary to the 
modern graded school is the Acton 
Library of seven thousand volumes 
on Parsonage Street, corner of the 
old Pennywise Lane. The wisdom of 
the library may be had by any mem- 
ber who pays the yearly fee of one 
dollar and ky any trustworthy person 
for six pennies the volume or three 
pennies the magazine. The town 
contributes one hundred dollars a 
year, and friendly contributions added 
to the fees support the library. Fic- 


tion, being much sought, especially 
during the influx of summer visitors, 
predominates, but works of a more 
serious nature and books of reference 
have their place. A pleasant feature 
is the smaller memorial library of art 
and music books, started by the young 
people in memory of one of their 
number, and continued by the earning 
of its own books. During three after- 
noons and evenings each week the 
librarian has her latch-string out. 
She has had an interest in her charge 
from its earliest infancy, when a cer- 
tain few bought books and circulated 
them among themselves. When the 
books became too many for this over- 
sight, Mr. Acton first rented a home 
for them for two years. Later he 
gave the land on which the library 
stands, and with others contributed 
to erect the present building, that the 
library might have a larger field of 
usefulness. 

Few Connecticut towns can count 
among their sons and their descendants 
a greater number of illustrious names 
than Saybrook. From camp and pul- 
pit, from the bar and from the highest 
office within the gift of the people, 
men trace their ancestry to Saybrook 
either directly or through those hardy 
emigrants whom she so early sent 
into the great western territory. 
From Geneva, New York, to Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, many Saybrook men, driv- 
ing their great covered wagons, set- 
tled with their families in the towns 
springing up along the route and even 
farther west. Soon after 1783 the 
exodus westward became the butt of 
the doubting public. Newspapers rev- 
elled in the “springs of brandy” and 
other marvels the emigrants expected 
to find. The cartoonists indulged in 
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the corpulent men “Bound for Ohio” 
and the emaciated “Return,” and in 
pictures of “growing flax yielding 
ready-made clothing.” But these did 
not daunt the venturesome and far- 
sighted. 

The War of 1812, with its raid on 
Essex ; with the locking in the Thames 
at New London of the American 
frigates Macedonian and Constitution 
and the consequent British patrol of 
the coast; and with the constant 
terror of an attack upon Saybrook, 
was destructive to her commerce. Af- 
ter the war, when their shipping and 
allied industries waned, New Haven, 
New London and Middletown shifted 
their capital into other industries. Say- 
brook did not succeed in doing so. 
Her large ropewalk was destroyed. 
Shipbuilding and fisheries were more 
successful elsewhere. Her more am- 
bitious sons sought business away 
from home, and her wealth gradually 
dwindled as her opportunities for 
making it decreased. The age of 
steam worked on the principle of “to 
him that hath shall be given and from 
him that hath not shall be taken that 
which he hath.” The railroad posted 
its station a mile and a half from the 
Centre and dignified it by the name 
of Saybrook Junction,—sometimes an 
important epithet. It threw its tracks 
into towns where streams turn the 
mill wheels, and rushed its side and 
double tracks where enterprise had 
added steam equipment or some of 
the many new plants required to pro- 
duce the necessities, which the me- 
chanical, electrical or chemical dis- 
coveries of the last half century have 
created. Saybrook dropped out of 
the race. Nor was she, like Nan- 
tucket, suffered to become as a sum- 





True, 
she has a summer colony at Fenwick, 
the little borough reached from the 
Point by railroad, or by the half-mile 


mer resort once more famous. 


carriage bridge. There is the hotel, 
Fenwick Hall, and a goodly number 
of pretty cottages, sold or rented un- 
der terms which secure a quiet, at- 
tractive and well-ordered community. 
In the winter the lighthouse keepers, 
the winds and the tides are the only 
inhabitants, and the latter are fre- 
quently most unruly. 

Saybrook bore her full share of sac- 
rifice in the Civil War. While griev- 
ing and rejoicing with the nation as a 
whole, the most eventful day to her 
loyal citizens at home was August 16, 
1861, when the few peace-party men 
in town invited their friends from the 
surrounding country, even as far as 
Hartford and New Haven, to see a 
peace flag-raising in front of Gilbert 


Pratt’s house on Main Street. The 
Unionists quietly invited a few 
friends also. There was a lively 


scrimmage; the prospect of a big 
fight, led by grim, determined men, 
and a long tussle over the raising of 
the Stars and Stripes on the pole in- 
tended for the peace flag. Finally 
they flew aloft, and the peace party, 
finding the air not easy to breathe, 
made themselves scarce. There was 
a call for speeches, in which General 
Hawley, fresh from the front, led. 
Some in the crowd may have remem- 
bered that the house, first known as 
Humphrey Pratt’s house, had, in its 
memorable tavern days, sheltered the. 
great soldier and friend of liberty, 
Lafayette. Tradition says Washing- 
ton also. Its immense ballroom, with 
arched roof and spring floor, had 
echoed since 1773 the merry Virginia 
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reel, the graver square dance, intro- 
duced in 1776, and the dignified cotil- 
lion, footed by men and women loyal 
to the United Colonies and to the 
young nation. The unfurling of a 
peace-flag, the triumph of a peace-at- 
any-price policy would have been dis- 
loyal to the traditions of liberty and 
the long, gallant fight for it. 

One recent gala-day of the old town 
should be chronicled. The Yale bi- 
centennial celebration began with the 
marking in Branford of the site of the 
old Russell parsonage, where the ten 
colonial ministers gathered to consider 
the first steps toward establishing 2 
college, and where tradition says each 
offered a portion of his precious store 
of books to form the nucleus of the 
college library. The closing event of 
the great celebration was the com- 
memoration at Saybrook of the earli- 
est years, of the small beginning 
of the modern university that now 
yearly enrolls nearly three thousand 
students. 

The simple services on November 11, 
igor, when the old town was gay with 
bunting and good cheer, were most 
satisfactory. The collation in the new 
Episcopal parish house suggested the 
good cheer and bustling hospitality of 
that first commencement dinner at the 
Rev. Thomas Buckingham’s, the de- 
tails of which have been handed down 
to us. The services in the Congrega- 
tional church, the old-time hymns, 


“O God, beneath Thy guiding hand,” 
“Now thank we all our God,” Lu- 
ther’s hymn, and “O God, our help 
in ages past,” in their appropriateness 
spoke of effort, struggle and victory, 
and reminded one of how closely con- 
nected in the minds of the founders 
was the thought of preparation for 
the ministry and preparation for pub- 
lic service,—the two avowed purposes 
for which the Collegiate School was 
established. The historical address 
by Professor Franklin B. Dexter told 
in detail the story of Yale’s first six- 
teen years, and Dr. Hart recited 
Saybrook’s claims to “early grandeur” 
and her deservedly “great venera- 
tion.” President Hadley, in felicitous 
words, spoke of Saybrook’s monu- 
ment, “small in size compared with 
the monumental buildings going up 
in New Haven, yields to none in the 
impression of external strength it con- 
veys, carrying in its ruggedness yet 
a grace beyond the hand of man to 
better. May we prove ourselves, with 
our sons and daughters, worthy of 
our trust, so that when two centuries 
hence the men of that day shall look 
back upon the day of our small 
things, they will see the foundations 
we in our prosperity have laid by 
God’s grace no less true, no less a liv- 
ing sacrifice to the cause of education, 
of country and our God, than those of 
the men who sacrificed here two hun- 
dred years ago.” 








New England in American Colonial 
Literature 


By Montgomery P. Sellers 


HE most prominent feature 
of American colonial lit- 
erature is its lack of unity. 
It is preéminently a litera- 

ture of sections; and that of each sec- 
tion reflects not only the character of 
the people, but their history as well. 
The illiterate South, with its semi- 
feudal institutions, its denial of free- 
dom of thought, and the adventurous 
spirit of its people, produced almost 
no literature at all. New York, set- 
tled by the phlegmatic Dutch, and 
given over to mercantile enterprises, 
was too busy to make any great con- 
tribution. It is Pennsylvania almost 
alone that represents the middle col- 
onies in our colonial literature. 
Through the beneficent influénce of 
the Quakers, with their broader- 
minded and more liberal ideas, we 
see Philadelphia assuming the aspect 
of a centre of culture, though that 
culture was scientific rather than pure- 
ly literary. But it is in New England, 
settled by the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans, with their depth of character 
and high ideals, their favorable social 
and political institutions, imbued with 
the spirit of education and scholar- 
ship—it is in this stimulating atmos- 
phere that colonial literature attained 
its height; and we find there three 
names worthy to be placed beside 
the greater names in our literary his- 
tory, not so much perhaps on account 
100 


of the intrinsic merit of their produc- 
tions, but because they were pio- 
neers,—Cotton Mather, the pedantic 
scholar; Anne Bradstreet, the poet- 
ess; Jonathan Edwards, the first 
great thinker in America. 

Born in 1663, Cotton Mather en- 
tered Harvard College at eleven years 
of age. Before this, however, he had 
read many Latin and Greek authors, 
and written “poems of devotion” after 
the manner of the time. Graduated 
from college at fifteen, he was per- 
sonally complimented by the presi- 
dent on his scholarship; and taking 
his second degree three years later, 
he delivered a learned address on 
what he called the “divine origin of 
the Hebrew points.” At the age of 
twenty-two he was made an assistant 
to his father in the North Church in 
Boston; and finally succeeding his 
father, served the church in all over 
forty years, dying in 1728. 

In regard to the man himself, the 
picture of Cotton Mather given to us 
in his own writings, and in those of 
the men who knew hin, is indeed sur- 
passingly painful. Though a man of 
remarkable intellectual capabilities, 
he was at the same time an egotist, 
narrow-minded and bigoted. He sub- 
jected himself to fasts and vigils, and 
had rules of devotion for almost every 
incident in daily life. “When he 
knocked at a door, the faith of our 
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Saviour’s promise was awakened in 
him—'knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.’” “When he put out his 
candle, it must be done with an ad- 
dress to the Father of Lights, that his 
light may not be put out in obscure 
darkness.” Yet in some respects he 
was great, and stands the representa- 
tive man of his time. As a preacher 
he was conscientious and sincere. As 
a pastor he was truly the constant 
tender of his flock. As an author he 
was learned and prolific. He was a 
great worker, a great reader, a great 
student. He wrote upwards of four 
hundred books, so that one said of 
him, “Play is his toil, and work his 
recreation.” His most famous book, 
published in London in 1702, is the 
“Magnalia Christi Americana; or, 
The Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, from its first planting, in the 
year 1620, unto the year of our Lord 
1698.” As the author himself says, 
the “Magnalia” is a “bulky thing.” 
The work is divided into seven books, 
and the subject matter may be 
grouped under these three heads: 
(1) The history of the settlement in 
New England; (2) Biographies of 
governors, eminent divines and oth- 
ers; and (3) Illustrious and wonder- 
ful providences. The ‘“Magnalia” is 
read more than any other book of that 
day, as the facts stated are of the ut- 
most importance in considering the 
history of the period. Though there 
is a great deal of fiction in the work, 
it may be easily separated from the 
truth. 

Another famous work of Cotton 
Mather’s, “The Wonders of the In- 
visible World,” shows us the author 
in relation to his time. Mather be- 
lieved that before the coming of the 
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Puritans, New England was the terri- 
tory of the Devil, and that now he 
had enlisted some of the new settlers 
in his cause. It was a time of delu- 
sion and superstition; and Mather 
gives an account of the Salem execu- 
tions without any feeling of compas- 
sion for the victims, whom he looks 
upon as evil spirits rather than hu- 
man beings. He believed in witch- 
craft, and his influence and writings 
were largely responsible for the hor- 
rible delusion. 

In style Cotton Mather shows him- 
self the pedant, as was but the nat- 
ural outcome of his almost exclu- 
sively student life. From his earliest 
years he had breathed the air of eru- 
dition. His very playthings were 
books. “The dialect of his child- 
hood was the ponderous phraseology 
of philosophers and divines.” We 
have seen something of his studious 
later life. It is not surprising, then, 
that his style is labored, obscure, lit- 
erally filled with allusions and quota- 
tions. His was not an analytic mind, 
nor was he a great scholar, in the 
proper sense of the word. Though he 
is the best representative of the cul- 
ture of the early colonial period, he 
cannot be deemed a man of letters, 
as we understand the term to-day. 

In his later years he was -doomed 
to disappointment and bitterness; 
new and more liberal ideas, with 
which he was not in sympathy, made 
his life a burden. He belonged to the 
old régime rather than to the new, 
that was about to begin in New Eng- 
land. He believed in the New Eng- 
land of the past, and exhorted his 
fellows to strive to emulate the ex- 
amples of their ancestors and to live 
according to their ideals. It was for 
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this purpose he wrote his “Magna- 
lia,” as well as other works. He 
fought his battle bravely, but for- 
tunately he did not prevail. A new 
era was dawning for New England, 
and in the later years of his life we 
have the sad spectacle of a man en- 
tirely out of sympathy with his time. 


It is Cotton Mather, who, in his 


“Magnalia,” introduces us to the 
name of Anne Bradstreet, “whose 
poems,” he says, “divers times 


printed, have afforded a grateful en- 
tertainment unto the ingenious, and 
a monument for her memory beyond 
the stateliest marbles’’! 

The poems were first published in 
London, in 1650, as “The Tenth 
Muse, lately sprung up in America; 
or Several Poems, compiled with 
great variety of wit and learning, full 
of delight; wherein especially is con- 
tained a complete Discourse and De- 
scription of the Four Elements, Con- 
stitutions, Ages of Man, Seasons of 
the Year, together with an exact epit- 
ome of the Four Monarchies, viz.: 
The Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Ro- 
man. Also a dialogue between Old 
England and New concerning the late 
troubles, with divers other pleasant 
and serious Poems. By a Gentle- 
woman in those parts.””’ A more com- 
plete edition followed in Boston in 
1678, and this one contains “Contem- 
plations,” her best poem. 

Anne Bradstreet was born in Eng- 
land in 1612. Her father was steward 
of the estates of the Puritan noble- 
man, the Earl of Lincoln; and Anne 
herself passed some of her girlhood 
days in the earl’s castle of Sempring- 
ham. Filled with the desire for read- 
ing, it does not take a very vivid im- 
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agination to picture her among the 
rich treasures in the earl’s library. 
At the age of sixteen she married 
Simon Bradstreet, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, and a Puritan, and two years 
later they sailed for the New World. 
It must have been a privation indeed 
for the girl, accustomed to everything 
that riches could buy, and imbued 
with the love of literature, to leave be- 
hind her the wealth and beauty of her 
native land for the rude, uncultured 
and unsettled regions of New Eng- 
land. “I found a new world and new 
manners,’ she says, “at which my 

But after I 
vinced it was the way of God, I sub- 
mitted to it.” In 1644 they settled 
permanently near Andover, 
and there Anne Bradstreet lived the 
rest of her life, dying in 1672. 


heart rose. was con- 


Mass., 


Though she wrote some prose, it is 
as a poet only that she is known, and 
while she was not a great poet in any 
high sense of the word, in some of 
her work there is the true poetic 
spirit. The lack of surrounding lit- 
erary conditions, and the strictness of 
her religion, as well as her remote- 
ness from a great centre of culture, 
shut her out from the inspiring influ- 
ences of the great Elizabethan lit- 
erature. Yet we find that in her 
verse which places her above the 
other versifiers of colonial times. 

The plan of the greater part of her 
writings is very simple, without any 
stress being laid upon the poetical 
In the 
“Four Elements,” 
the “Four Seasons,’’ each monarchy, 
element and season, as the case may 
be, comes up and says what it can for 
itself. There is a great deal in the 
way of natural history, the history of 


quality of the verse. ‘Four 


Monarchies,” and 
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nations, and of medical and scientific 
knowledge, all in the style of the 
verse of the time, which was not very 
elevated, and had Anne Bradstreet 
written these only, her name would 
not now be held in so much honor. 
She has lines to match even the very 
worst of the other versifiers of her 
day. But when we strike such a pas- 
sage as this: 
“Sometime now past in the autumnal tide 
When Phcebus wanted but one hour 


to bed, 
The trees all richly clad, yet void of 
pride, 
Were gilded o’er by his rich golden 
head”— 


we come into the very atmosphere ot 
the poetic spirit. We have heard 
nothing like it earlier in the history of 
American literature. What a con- 
trast to the rude hymns of the “Bay 
Psalm Book,’ Michael Wiggles- 
worth’s “Day of Doom,” and all the 
memorial verses of that time! Writ- 
ten in the later years of Anne Brad- 
street’s life, at her home near An- 
dover, we see in them an expression 
of the true poetic feeling in the pres- 
ence of nature. “Contemplations,” 
for it is the first four lines of that we 
have just quoted, is not only the very 
best of Anne Bradstreet’s poems, but 
is the true beginning of poetry in 
America. 

She stands surrounded by the glory 
of an American autumn, gazing upon 
the forests clothed in their most gor- 
geous colors. It was just at sunset. 
Long does she gaze upon the good- 
ness and glory of God as reflected in 
nature, and then her eye falls upon a 
“stately oak,” and she is impressed 
with the majesty of the tree. 


“Then higher on the glittering sun I 
gazed, 


Whose beams were shaded by a leavie 


tree; 
The more I looked, the more I grew 
amazed, 
And softly said, what glory’s like to 
thee.” 


“How full of glory must thy creator be 

Who gave this bright light lustre unto 
thee! 

Admired, adored forever, be that Maj- 
esty.” 

She is filled with the spirit of con- 


templation: 
“Silent, alone, where none or saw or 
heard, 
In pathless paths I led my wandering 
feet! 
My humble eyes to lofty skies I reared 
To sing some song my mazed muse 
thought meet.” 


At last she reaches the bank of the 
beautiful river, the Merrimac, which 
has been to her the source of so much 
inspiration: 


“Under the cooling shadow of a stately 
elm, 
Close sat I by a goodly river’s side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did 
overwhelm; 
A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 
I once that loved the shady woods so 
well, 
Now thought the rivers did the trees 
excel. 
And if the sun would ever shine, there 
would I dwell.” 


“While musing thus, with contemplation 


fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my 
brain, 
The sweet-tongued Philomel perched o’er 
my head, 
And chattered forth a most melodious 
strain, 
Which rapt me so with wonder and de- 
light, 
I judged my hearing better than my 
sight, 


And wished me wings with her awhile to 
take my flight.” 
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And then in closing she seems to 
rise with her own nightingale in lofty 
song: 


“QO Time, the fatal wreck of mortal 
things, 
That draws oblivion’s curtains over 
kings; 
Their sumptuous monuments, men know 
them not; 
Their names without a record are for- 
got; 


Their ports, their pomps, their powers, 
all laid in th’ dust; 
Nor wit, nor gold, nor buildings, ’scape 
time’s rust. 
But he whose name is graved in the 
white stone , 
Shall last and shine, when all of these 
are gone.” 


“Contemplations” is the first true 
American poem. It is to Anne Brad- 
street’s honor that amid all the rub- 
bish of colonial verse she has given 
us a breath of the spirit of true 
poetry. And we should honor her, 
too, for her place in our history of 
literary culture, as the pioneer of 
American poets. 


But the name above all others in 
our colonial literature is that of Jon- 
athan Edwards. He was born in 
1703, in East Windsor, Conn.; was 
graduated from Yale College in 1720; 
studied theology in New Haven; 
1722, 1723, preached in New York; 
1724-26, was a tutor at Yale; was or- 
dained at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, on the fifteenth of February, 
1727; was dismissed from the church 
there in 1750, and in 1751 removed to 
Stockbridge, Mass., where he became 
a missionary to the Indians. He was 
called to the presidency of the College 
of New Jersey, now Princeton Uni- 
versity, in 1757, and died there, 
March 22, 1758. 
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We first come upon Jonathan Ed- 
wards as the preacher. Even in his 
boyhood we find his heart was full of 
religious thoughts, and although in 
his day children were rarely permitted 
to join the church, Jonathan was ad- 
mitted a member at an early age. In 
the narrative he has given us of his 
religious experience he shows us how 
sedulously he tried to be and to do 
good. In his youth he formulated 
seventy rules which should govern 
his life, one of which was, “To live 
with all my might while I do live.” 
When he was graduated from Yale 
College he dedicated himself to God, 
“never to be in any respect his own.” 
His first publication (1731) was a ser- 
mon preached in Boston on “God 
Glorified in Man’s Dependence.” 
Here is struck the keynote of Ed- 
wards’s faith; and in this and in his 
“Reality of the Spiritual Light” we 
have not only the principles of Cal- 
vinism set forth, but the beginning of 
that “great awakening” in New Eng- 
land, in which he played so prominent 
a part. In 1741 appeared his famous 
sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God.” When he first deliv- 
ered it, it is said “there was such a 
breathing of distress and weeping, 
that the preacher was obliged to 
speak to the people, and desire si- 
lence that he might be heard.” Such 
was the terrible effect of Edwards’s 
preaching. Yet he was no orator, 
though he was truly eloquent. It is 
said that «n the pulpit he generally 
held his little “manuscript volume in 
his left hand, the elbow resting on the 
cushion or the Bible, his right hand 
rarely raised but to turn the leaves, 
and his person almost motionless.” 
Edwards’s power as a preacher con- 
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sisted in his own sincerity and purity, 
in the logic of his arguments, in the 
minuteness with which he treated the 
details, and in the vividness of his im- 
agination. As we read his sermons 
we see how deeply they must have 
sunk in the hearts of his Puritan 
hearers. 

Jonathan Edwards was _ pre-emi- 
nently a thinker. “His mind de- 
veloped early, like his soul.” At the 
age of fourteen he first came across 
Locke’s “Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding,” and he tells us he read 
it with a delight greater “than the 
most greedy miser finds when gather- 
ing up handfuls of silver and gold 
from some newly discovered treas- 
ure.” This book probably shaped his 
life, and inspired his treatise on the 
“Freedom of the Will,” which now fa- 
mous work was written during his la- 
borious life at Stockbridge, and was 
first published in 1754. It belongs to 
theology as well as to metaphysics; 
and the question that the author pro- 
posed to answer was, “How far can 
people choose for themselves, and 
how far does God govern their wills 
and choice?” Edwards was a disciple 
of Calvin, and his endeavor was to 
show that the principles of Calvinism 
may be deduced from the laws of rea- 
son. Edwards was isolated, intro- 
spective, morbid; and so he devel- 
oped a system of theology of his own, 
that has little or no relation to life. It 
is simply logic and thus artificial. 
The logic seems to be without a flaw; 
Dr. Johnson said the only way out of 
it is to jump out of it. Indeed, Ed- 
wards’s theory has been outgrown, 
rather than actually refuted; and the 
concluding line of Holmes’s “Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay,” a_ severe 
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satire on this Calvinistic doctrine, is 
about as good an answer as may be 
given: “Logic is logic. That’s all I 
say.” The work “On the Will” was 
a wonderful stimulus to the thought 
of the time, and though Edwards’s 
conclusions are not now generally ac- 
cepted, we should remember the hon- 
ored place the treatise occupies among 
theological and philosophical works, 
and that it marks an era in the devel- 
opment of American thought. 

But it is through his wonderful 
personality that Edwards’s influence 
will longest survive: No life could 
have had more lofty ideals, and his 
very countenance is said to have 
shown forth the purity of his soul. 
In his “Treatise on the Religious Af- 
fections,” we see his very heart: 
“True religion in a great measure 
consists in holy affections. A love of 
divine things for the beauty and 
sweetness of their moral excellency is 
the spring of all holy affections.” 
Such was the tenor of his life, which 
is reflected in his works, and gives to 
their style not only strength and 
clearness, but sweetness and purity. 
The following exquisite passage, late- 
ly recovered from Edwards’s manu- 
scripts, needs no apology for being 
quoted at length: 

“The beauties of nature are really 
emanations or shadows of the excel- 
lency of the Son of God. So that, 
when we are delighted with flowery 
meadows and gentle breezes of wind, 
we may consider that we see only the 
emanations of the sweet benevolence 
of Jesus Christ. When we behold 
the fragrant rose and lily, we see His 
love and purity. So the green trees 
and fields, and singing of birds, are 
the emanations of His infinite joy and 
benignity. The easiness and natural- 
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ness of trees and vines are shadows of 
His beauty and loveliness. The crys- 
tal rivers and murmuring streams are 
the footsteps of His favor, grace and 
beauty. When we behold the light 
and brightness of the sun, the golden 
edges of an evening cloud, or the 
beauteous bow, we behold the adum- 
brations of His glory and goodness; 
and in the blue sky, of His mildness 
and gentleness. There are also many 
things wherein we may behold His 
awful majesty; in the sun in his 
strength, in comets, in thunder, in 
the hovering thunder-clouds, in 
ragged rocks and the brows of moun- 
tains. That beauteous light with 
which the world is filled in a clear day 
is a lively shadow of His spotless 
holiness, and happiness and delight 
in communicating Himself. And 
doubtless this is a reason that 
Christ is compared so often to 
those things, and called by their 
names, as the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, the morning-star, the 
of Sharon, the lily of the valley, 
the apple-tree among trees of the 
wood, a bundle of myrrh, a roe, or a 
young hart. By this we may dis- 
cover the beauty of many of those 
metaphors and similes which to an 
unphilosophical person do seem so 
uncouth. In like manner, when we 
behold the beauty of man’s body in its 
perfection, we still see like emana- 
tions of Christ’s divine perfections, 
although they do not always flow 
from the mental excellencies of the 
person that has them. But we see 
the most proper image of the beauty 
of Christ when we see beauty in the 
human soul.” 

This beautiful passage well illus- 
trates Edwards’s poetical tempera- 
ment, and shows us his idealism as 
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well. God is behind all and in all; 
and visible things are but the evi- 
dence of His manifestation. Here 
we see anticipated the philosophy of 
Carlyle and Emerson, and we feel 
that the spirit which permeates the 
poetry of Wordsworth fills also a part 
of Edwards’s prose. His work is ani- 
mated by true Christian culture; for 
besides the severity of his theological 
doctrine, we have reflected in his style 
the “sweetness and light” of Matthew 
Arnold and a later day. He is the 
spiritual ancestor of Dr. Channing 
and of New England Unitarianism. 
We are, indeed, on the threshold of a 
new era. Liberal Protestantism is 
prevailing over the old idea of priest- 
hood; and the God of judgment of 
the early Puritans is becoming a God 
of mercy and of love. 

Jonathan Edwards stands as the 
embodiment of the best elements of 
the Puritan character, the representa- 
tive of the later colonial period. 
“From the days of Plato,” says a 
writer in the Westminster Review, 
“there has been no life of more sim- 
ple and imposing grandeur,” and his 
works, with their high literary merit, 
deserve to be read more than they are 
at present, and filled as they are “with 
a profound knowledge and conscious- 
ness of God, it is not unlikely that the 
future will assign him a higher rank 
than the past.”’ 

At Northampton, Massachusetts, 
tfere was celebrated in June, 1900, 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Edwards’s dismissal from the 
church in that place, and a memorial 
was erected in his. honor as the 
“Great Awakener” of New England. 
“He who would know,” writes Ban- 
croft; “the workings of the New 
England mind in the middle of the 
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last century and the throbbings of its 
heart, must give his days and nights 
to the study of Jonathan Edwards.” 
“He that would understand,” says 
Professor Allen, “the significance of 
the later New England thought, must 
make Edwards the first object of his 
study.” He has been deemed one of 
the greatest preachers and theologians 
since St. Paul. Like ‘Locke, he has 
become one of the world’s great phi- 
losophers. Richardson calls him “the 
most eminent of American metaphy- 


sicians,” and Tyler declares he is “the 
most original and acute thinker yet 
produced in America.” The works of 
Jonathan Edwards, filled as they are 
with the highest and most permanent 
truth; permeated with the spirit of 
idealism, and with the consciousness 
of the ever-present God; strong, 
clear, concise, pure and exalted in 
style; and the noble character of the 
man, place his name foremost and far 
above that of any other in the history 
of our colonial literature. 





Modern Pests and Perils 


By A. S. Atkinson 


HE warfare between man 
and the millions of pests, 
which appear in the form 
of disease germs, takes on 

new phases in nearly every country 
and for each separate decade; but, 
whether we adopt preventive or 
curative methods, which seem radi- 
cal enough to destroy the most 
threatening of the living organisms, 
we cannot entirely check their head- 
way or begin to exterminate them. 
It is a part of the daily task im- 
posed upon mankind to be eternally 
at war with disease and disease 
germs, and no physician or scientist 
is optimistic enough to imagine 
that we will ever reach a_ period 
when we shall be forever relieved 
of this burden. The millennium 
may come when the passions of 
man will no longer induce him to 


rob and envy his neighbors, and 
when vice and crime shall be mere- 
ly a remembrance of the past; but 
we shall never, in this world, see 
the day when disease shall cease to 
play its important part in the drama 
and tragedies of life. Man was 
born to work; and fighting the 
pests and perils around is but one 
form of labor—a labor by which we 
earn the right to live and make our 
daily bread by the sweat of our 
brow. 

The germ theories and bacteria 
scares have been over-emphasized in 
the minds of the general reading 
public; but this has been due large- 
ly to irresponsible writers who 
wished to amuse or alarm rather 
than instruct. There is an interest- 
ing warfare going on continually 
between scientists and the germs 
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and bacteria of disease in man, ani- 
mals and plants; but it is one that 
should not cause alarm or nervous- 
ness. It should rather intensify 
our interest in one of the greatest 
studies of the age. It should enlist 
our sympathy and co-operation to a 
degree that few other matters of 
science could do; but it should be in 
a sensible and intelligent way. We 
are not in as great danger from the 
germs of disease in water, air, milk 
and food to-day as we were a decade 
ago, and yet the fact that the exist- 
ence of these bacteria in everything 
which we wear and eat and breathe 
has been discovered tends to 
frighten some timid souls so that 
they “hardly dare live for fear they 
will die.” 

A woman entered the office of a 
physician one day in a nervous, ap- 
prehensive condition, and _ said, 
“Doctor, what am I going to do? 
I’ve been told that my milk con- 
tains millions of disease germs, the 
drinking water is full of deadly bac- 
teria, and that the meat and vegeta- 
bles I get from the market are cov- 
ered with dust germs which have 
been swept up from the streets. 
Now somebody tells me that the 
very air we breathe is poisoned 
with them. I’ve given up drinking 
milk and water except when boiled, 
and I’ve nearly starved on dry 
toast. But I can’t give up breath- 
ing air. Must we all take oxygen 
supplied in tanks? I’ve heard that 
was free from all germs, and would 
not cause sickness.” 

The patient exhibited an ag- 
gravated form of what might be 
called the modern disease of “bac- 
teria fright,” which by the way 
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might be attributed to the forma- 
tion of a new sort of germ that had 
lodged in her brain. True this is 
an exaggerated example; but in de- 
gree only does it differ from hun- 
dreds and thousands of others. The 
extreme acceptance of any theory 
is bound to work harm. But it is 
better to have a few extremists of 
this type than tens of thousands of 
others who tartly inform you that 
they don’t “believe in any of your 
germ and bacteria talk.” The latter 
is pretty sure to result in the adop- 
tion of careless and shiftless habits 
which must permanently injure and 
ruin the health of many. 

We have succeeded in establish- 
ing a new plane of living by prov- 
ing the existence of germs and bac- 
teria around, and as a result thou- 
sands of lives have been saved, and 
the health of many other thousands 
safeguarded and preserved. All of 
our sanitary reforms are the direct 
effect of it. The same person who 
contemptuously scoffs at the idea 
of germs and bacteria in the food, 
air and water will nevertheless ex- 
perience a wholesome dread of 
breathing sewer gas in his home; 
he will show a healthy reluctance to 
drinking water that appears full of 
minute living organisms; and he 
will avoid dirty surroundings or 
tainted food. In all this he shows 
that, despite his scepticism, he be- 
lieves in the existence of bacteria 
all around him. It*is the extreme 
view of the question which excites 
his opposition. 

Yet every year science demon- 
strates that we must reach one step 
higher in order to prolong the life 
of man. Statistics of the last cen- 

















sus show that the longevity of man 
is steadily increasing, and this in 
the face of many debilitating habits 
of life which tend to shorten exist- 
ence. Modern strenuous work and 
existence could not last without the 
adoption of sanitary methods of 
making our surroundings healthy or 
without the observance of certain 
well-defined laws concerning our 
diet, clothing and general life. The 
human machine becomes a more re- 
fined and sensitive organism, but it 
is capable of higher and more work 
because we feed it better and watch 
its workings so that it can never get 
out of repair without attracting our 
attention. We eat better and more 
nourishing food, drink milk and 
water that are relatively free from 
injurious germs, eat food that is not 
tainted in any way with the bac- 
teria of decay or decomposition, 
clothe ourselves hygienically, and 
surround ourselves with sanitary 
conditions which prevent the break- 
ing out of disease epidemics. If all 
the modern medical and scientific 
precautions and safeguards which 
surround people to-day in our large 
cities were suddenly removed, the 
depopulation would begin rapidly 
and continue to increase in geomet- 
rical ratio until the death rate 
would astonish the world. The 
new forms of old diseases and the 
new dangers which surround us 
would quickly convert a modern 
city into a charnel house, slaying 
young and old by the thousands, 
and paralyzing all life and industry. 

On the pioneer edges of modern 
medical and scientific research and 
experiment, the laborers must re- 
fine their sense of the responsibili- 
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ties they owe to humanity. If 
sometimes in pure theory they seem 
to emphasize a danger from an ap- 
parently insignificant source, it is 
because they see further into the 
future and realize the possibilities 
of any disease which might become 
loosened from the restraints placed 
around it by science. The danger 
from the dust of our city streets is 
a real and growing evil; but many 
scoff at the idea of alarming the 
public mind by any such assertion. 
Heretofore, dust has been consid- 
ered chiefly in the light of a nui- 
sance and inconvenience. We do 
not like to have it blown in our eyes 
or open windows. But the dust of 
the city streets is laden with germs 
of disease which may cause an epi- 
demic of sickness that will slay 
thousands before it can be checked. 
We are just beginning to appreciate 
the latent possibilities of a small 
cloud of dust. There have been 
found in a spoonful the germs of 
half a dozen virulent diseases. All 
that was needed to make the dis- 
eases active and epidemic was a 
wind to spread the dust around and 
atmospheric conditions suitable to 
the growth of the germs. By 
sprinkling the streets with some 
powerful antiseptic in time, many 
an epidemic of the past might have 
been averted. Scientists in Paris 
and London are to-day sprinkling 
the streets with mineral oils and 
hot tar products to ascertain the 
best method of laying the dust; but 
it is more than likely that within 
another generation we will be 
sprinkling our public thoroughfares 
with chemicals and poisons to de- 
stroy all injurious organisms and 
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germs of disease. Thousands of 
dollars are spent annually to-day by 
the farmers of the country to de- 
stroy the insects and eggs and 
spores of blights and fungous 
growths on their plants and fruit 
trees, and thereby millions of dol- 
lars are saved in crops by the sim- 
ple application of these insecticides. 
Yet we have fully as destructive 
and threatening germs and bacteria 
floating all around us which are re- 
sponsible for the sickness and death 
of thousands. 

Warfare upon some of the most 
conspicuous and pronounced types 
of disease germs has been promi- 
nently carried on in recent years, 
and the public has a certain interest 
in watching the effects of these pre- 
ventive measures undertaken in the 
name of science. It requires a good 
deal of demonstration to make the 
public believe that malaria is car- 
ried from one person to another by 
inoculation from small mosquitoes ; 
but as the destruction of these little 
pests is considered essential to our 
summer happiness co-operation has 
been had from all sides in extermi- 
nating them. Yet the prime motive 
which induces scientists to destroy 
the mosquitoes is to prevent the 
spread and growth of malaria, and 
not to save us from the annoyance 
of the mosquito bite. It will only 
be after years of silent and per- 
sistent warfare against the mo- 
squitoes that malaria will gradually 
decrease in its general epidemic 
form, and then it will become an 
accepted fact that malaria had its 
source and origin in the mosquitoes. 
Like the smallpox it will be a dis- 
ease which will be watched and 
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controlled carefully, and any epi- 
demic of it will attract the health 
authorities to the place immedi- 
ately. 

There is another little ceature 
which spreads disease around that 
must be disposed of. A relentless 
war has been declared against the 
common house fly because oi its ac- 
tivity in carrying disease germs 
from place to place. At the best 
the fly is a filthy creature. It lives 
on dead carrion and filthy garbage 
more than upon the sweats of the 
kitchen. It steals into the house 
whenever it can, but most of its 
food has been picked up outside 
where decomposition of garbage 
has attracted it. With its little feet 
sticking in the putrefaction of the 
dead animal and garbage, it must 
prove a deadly disease-carrying 
agency when next it alights on the 
food on our table. Several diseases 
have been spread broadcast by 
means of flies, and in army hospi- 
tals wounds of the soldiers have 
been inoculated with disease germs 
time and again until, in spite of all 
modern antiseptic dressings and op- 
erations, the death rate proved far 
beyond the calculations of the sur- 
geons. Flies in a military hospital 
of the tropics are considered to-day 
more menacing than the bullets of 
the enemy. In South Africa flies 
were the indirect cause of the death 
of scores of British soldiers, and the 
direct cause of much needless pain 
and suffering. In our own homes 
they daily stand as messengers of 
disease and filth, carrying from the 
sick bed of our neighbors the germs 
which will lay the foundation for 
our own destruction. Their rigid 
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exclusion from the house, and 
eventually their complete exter- 
mination, must be the aim of mod- 
ern science and the ambition of 
every housewife. 

It has been proved in recent years 
that ship rats have been responsible 
for the spread of the bubonic 
plague to such an extent that a ship 
to-day leaving a port where the 
plague is epidemic must be not only 
quarantined from all other ports, 
but its rigid exclusion from the shore 
anywhere along the coast must be 
likewise insisted upon. Rats will 
leave a plague-infested ship to swim 
ashore if the vessel is within a mile 
of land. The curious phenomena of 
rats swimming from a ship an- 
chored half a mile from shore was 
witnessed by a number of natives of 
a small village on the outskirts of 
Trebizond on the shores of the 
Black Sea a few years ago, and the 
boys amused themselves by killing 
the rodents and hauling them 
ashore. A violent epidemic of the 
bubonic plague followed, which 
spread throughout the village and 
city, and upon investigation it was 
found that the rats from the ship 
were fleeing from the ship because 
of an outbreak of the plague in 
their midst. They had carried the 
germs of the disease ashore, and 
scores of human lives paid the pen- 
alty. A little study of the course 
of the bubonic plague in the past 
shows that it has been carried by 
the rats from house to house, and 
from port to port, and even from 
one country to another. 

In a somewhat more limited way 
the rats, mice and cockroaches 
which infest our homes, barns and 


warehouses are likewise responsible 
for the spread of many diseases 
which afflict humanity. With their 
nose in everything, they become the 
most active of agencies for carrying 
germs around. Even where no 
disease actually exists in a city, 
these creatures will often find de- 
composing organic matter in nooks 
and corners where it would cause 
little trouble, and by eating some 
of the filth they will serve the 
purpose demanded of them by 
nature. They will spread death 
and disease around, and keep up 
the army of pests which menace our 
lives. 

Reference has been made to the 
pests which afflict plant life, and 
annually cause great loss to our 
crops, but which are held under 
subjection by the use of powerful 
poisons or insecticides. The battle 
which has been going on for years 
against these visible and invisible 
pests of our crops illustrates more 
forcibly than anything else the con- 
tinuous fight which medical science 
is carrying on against germs and 
bacteria which select the human 
body for their victims. It is said 
that the phylloxera, which attacks 
the grapevines of France, has cost 
that country from first to last up- 
ward of two billion dollars; but we 
have an alarming parallel to this in 
the deadly germs of the bubonic 
plague which have destroyed hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives, 
and wasted millions of dollars’ 
worth of property through the de- 
struction of all business in commer- 
cial centres. The phylloxera has 
practically been brought under con- 
trol, and limited in its ravages 
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through the constant use of 
poisons; but the germs of the bu- 
bonic plague still defy the world, 
and beyond merely giving better 
sanitary quarters to the people 
threatened with it we are powerless 
to ward off its attacks. The locusts 
of the world have spread desolation 
and waste around for centuries 
past, and even to-day they destroy 
upward of some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of crops; but 
the silent germs of yellow fever, 
smallpox and enteric fever depopu- 
late whole towns and cities, and 
ruin the homes and happiness of 
thousands. Science has succeeded 
in isolating the germs of some of 
the diseases, and the frightful de- 
struction has been lessened; but 
wherever modern sanitary and 
medical science lags there the dis- 
eases become periodically rampant 
and epidemic. The gypsy moth, the 
potato rot, the blights and rusts of 
wheat and corn, the beetles and 
moths of stored grain, and many 
other creatures which infect our 
growing and stored food products 
could be mentioned which annually 
waste millions of dollars’ worth of 
articles; but the bill which could 
be footed up against the disease 
germs would make the former ap- 
pear small and insignificant in com- 
parison. It is not easy to measure 
the money value of a human life, 
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nor to calculate in dollars and cents 
the intense suffering of the fever 
stricken patient. The ills of the 
flesh shorten lives which would 
otherwise be capable of producing 
untold millions of products. No 
man can estimate how much is lost 
to the world through the sickness 
and low physical vitality of some 
genius, whose life is burned out 
slowly and surely at an early age, 
not, as some suppose, because he 
worked too hard or worried himself 
sick, but simply as the result of a 
system attacked by germs of phys- 
ical decay. Back to the microbe of 
the air, water, or food can be traced 
all the physical and mental ills of 
life, but sometimes the route is a 
slow and painfully roundabout one 
so that many are lost in the wind- 
ings. Some may think that the mi- 
crobe “bogey” has been carried too 
far; but after all the real pests and 
perils of life are found in the mil- 
lions of disease germs which swarm 
around us, and which must be con- 
trolled and checked in their de- 
structive work if the human race is 
to survive and the life of the in- 
dividual is to be prolonged. With 
the advent of every new civilization 
there come new dangers from this 
source, and there is required corre- 
spondingly greater vigilance and in- 
telligence in combating and fighting 
the pests. 











Nature-Love Among the Poets of 


Ancient Greece 
In Two Parts. Part | 
By John Vance Cheney 


T is a common notion that the 
poets of old did not know the 
love of a man for a woman that 
our poets delight to portray, and 

that, as they knew a passion simpler, 
inferior to ours correspondingly, they 
had but a surface experience of emo- 
tion in the presence of Nature. If 
this be true, it is a sufficient reason 
for the general indifference to the 
poetry of the past; for, these passions 
wanting, there is little of interest lett 
about which to write. 

But is it true? A careful reading 
of the old poets seems to show, run- 
ning through the verses of certain 
singers of days gone by what looks 
very like the presence of one of the 
disputed passions, the Nature-love; 
sincere, strong and active enough to 
draw toward it the modern mind and 
heart. 

The poet has two themes,—man 
and the mother ground. Himself an 
integral part of the life he would por- 
tray, his work is, first of all, a per- 
sonal revelation. Whether this be the 
intent, or the intent be to project him- 
self, through sympathy, into the con- 
stitution and fortune of his fellows, 
or to reveal the secrets of surround- 
ing Nature, the self-element remains, 
the artist’s own spirit-portrait is in the 
picture. Homer’s portrait is there. 


and Shakespeare’s; indeed, the great 
poets, being composites of their con- 
temporaries and, in a measure, of all 
men, have but to unfold themselves, 
and the lineaments of the race appear. 

While the poet’s task is the revela- 
lation of the whole man, he seizes 
with most avidity on the emotions ; he 
lays the stress on the impressions and 
experiences, the processes and for- 
tunes of the heart. In so doing the 
poet asks himself, as an artist, what 
will prove preéminently the fruitful 
source of illustration? The answer 
has always been Nature, the natural 
world, on which man has looked from 
the beginning, with wondering eyes, 
seeing much of his own face and fate 
in it, feeling the touch and pulse of 
the Power in it and behind it; Na- 
ture, ever whispering his own mys- 
tery, his sorrow and his hope, his 
dream sent forth beyond the orbit of 
the stars. The poet has looked where 
his listeners have looked, on the world 
about him; and, as he has gazed, fit 
words and beautiful have risen to his 
lips, like flowers to the field. He has 
won from the voices of the air the lan- 
guage of tenderness and of strength; 
his own language, not Nature’s, but 
engendered in her responsive, quick- 
ening presence. 

Man’s resort to Nature for help in 
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the effort of expression involves two 
generally accepted points seemingly as 
fanciful as they are familiar: (1) that 
the poet interprets Nature, (2) that 
the interpretation in olden time dif- 
fered in kind from that of the present 
day. As to the first point, while Na- 
ture makes genuine, original disclo- 
sures to the scientist, she contents 
herself, in the case of the poet, with 
repeating to him what first came from 
his own lips; with letting him take 
back what he has put into the meas- 
ure of her riches. In brief, what 
Nature says to the poet is the echo of 
his own voice. As to the second 
point, the oldest poetic writings ex- 
tant warrant the assertion that what 
Nature says to man, to-day, she said 
to him, in substance, at the earliest 
hour of recorded song. 

However, to state the truth is not 
to state the whole truth. While man 
has heard the oracle of Nature answer 
in the echoes of his own spirit, the 
oracle has, meanwhile, assumed do- 
minion over the supplicant. Man has 
impressed himself on Nature; while 
she, in turn, has not only rendered 
back his impress, but re-acted upon 
him to the extent that, given the 
home, the physical surroundings, the 
landscape and the climate in which a 
people moved and lived, and we may 
predicate pretty accurately concerning 
its poetry; of this not only, but of its 
religion, which is the outgrowth of 
poetry. The old poetry, in all lands, 
deals first and last with Nature, with 
the wonderful mystic powers manifest 
on all sides and at all times to the 
senses of the child-man. The aspect 
of these powers determines the char- 
acter of the song and of the god or 
gods. The names for god in most of 


the Aryan tongues set us on thé way 
to this fact; they all spring from the 
mother Sanscrit, dyu—sky or day. 
If, then, religions result from the 
inter-action between man and Nature, 
and the poet is the voice of religion,— 
and this he has always been—it is 
obvious that there must have been 
from the first the closest intimacy be- 
tween the poet and his natural sur- 
roundings. One poet may make a 
richer and more continuous exhibit of 
the intimacy than another ; but no poet 
fails to make some revelation of it. 
The assertion holds true of all times 
and lands; and, much as has been ex- 
pressed to the contrary, the modern 
poet stands, in this particular, on a 
level with the first that lifted voice to 
charm the souls of men with melody. 
This is not to say that the degree and 
thoroughness of the feeling for Na- 
ture has always been what it is to-day. 
On the contrary, it is the result of 
long growth; showing that men’s 
emotions, as well as their thoughts, 
are widened with the process of the 
suns. While certain poets of anti- 
quity foreshadowed some of the estab- 
lished findings of science concerning 
Nature, it would be too easy to make 
too much of this. Indeed, one may 
safely intrench one’s self in the posi- 
tion that, up to the very recent day 
when science began to counsel with 
imagination, Nature was a separate 
and distinct entity. To the early man 
Nature stood aloof, rather a foe than 
a friend; she was not to be loved, but 
tobe battled with and overcome. 
Once subdued, she stood forth gentle 
and fair, a theme for gracious song. 
Then were heard the eclogues and 
bucolics—songs, not of Nature in her 
first estate, but in her submission to 
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man—songs of gardens, of vineyards, 
well-watered grass and grain-grow- 
ing fields. In these tributes Nature 
is not the sole recipient; the poet is 
smartly sounding his own _ praises, 
hymning his victory over Nature. It 
is not until he has pushed his conquest 
to the limit, gone away from her, and 
the loneliness has grown irksome, that 
he turns back to the Mother. Es- 
tranged from his natural associates 
and allies, grown complex and artifi- 
cial to the pitch of weariness and 
disease, he retraces his steps to the 
simple, healthful, restful, beautiful 
home of his youth. Now, far from 
being a foe, Nature is no longer an 
indifferent companion, or a_ stern 
step-dame, but a loving mother, 
fondly pressing the prodigal son to 
her bosom. 

These experiences move in cycles, 
visiting alike individuals and nations. 
To draw an illustration from our own 
time, we find in the early verse of 
Wordsworth the healthy, sensuous im- 
pression, the exhilaration, in charac- 
teristic activity : 


Oh! when I have hung 
Above the raven’s nesty by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery rock 
3ut ill sustained, and almost (so it 


seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that 
time 


While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 

With what strange utterance did the loud 
dry wind 

Blow through my ear! the sky seemed 
not a sky 

Of earth—and with what motion moved 
the clouds! 

(The Prelude Bk. 1, 1. 330.) 


In the verse of the poet that has 
paid the most noteworthy tribute to 


Wordsworth’s memory, appears over 
and over again the satiety of wander- 
ing and the joy on the return to 
Nature: 


I, on men’s impious uproar hurl’d, 
Think often as I hear them rave, 
That peace has left the upper world 
And now keeps only in the grave. 
. * * * 
We wear out life, alas! 
Distracted as a homeless wind, 
In beating where we must not pass, 
In seeking what we shall not find. 


* * * * 


Blow, ye winds! lift me with you! 
I come to the wild. 

Fold closely, O Nature! 
Thine arms round thy child. 


To thee only God granted 
A heart ever new— 
To all always open, 
To all always true. 
(Maithew Arnold: Switzerland.) 


THE HEBREW POETS 


Before taking up the early Greek 
poets, to whom we owe that thing 
important as inspiration itself, the 
poetic form, the manner and mold of 
style, let us turn to the land where 
was perceived and bequeathed to us 
the very life, the pure, immutable and 
supreme essence, the eternal soul, of 
power; to the land of passion, of 
grandeur of utterance unapproachable 
when sounded against other voices 
old or new,—the land of Palestine. 
Indisputably, the most poetic people 
of ancient or of modern times were 
the Israelites of old, who felt in every 
phase of earth and sky the presence 
of the Eternal One, who was immedi- 
ately behind the physical manifesta- 
tion, acting, speaking through it; to 
look on Nature was to listen to the 
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voice, all but to look on the face, of 
the ever-living God. 

Hence the matchless sublimity and 
fervor of the Nature-songs of the Old 
Testament. The fervor of religious 
zeal, the fear of the Might moving 
through all things, lend them inspira- 
tion sought elsewhere in vain. The 
very language of the Hebrews, poetry 
in the ore, is one vast deposit of 
natural riches: terrors of the sun in 
the desert, of the thunder and light- 
ning on the mountains; the face of 
the rocks of Sinai, the gray of the 
desert; the gladness of the morning, 
the quiet of the evening, the silence 
of the midnight; the lofty trees, the 
beautiful plants, the motion and the 
voices of the winds of hill and valley. 
In the intimacy with these things, in 
the happy use of the commonest 
phenomena, lies the charm of the im- 
passioned pastorals of the Old Testa- 
ment. Jacob, blessing his sons, em- 
ploys words instinct with natural 
beauty : 

Joseph is a fruitful bough, 

A fruitful bough by a fountain; 

His branches run over the wall. 

The farewell song of Moses has a like 

accent : 

Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste howling wilderness; 

He compassed him about, he cared for 
him, 

He kept him as the apple of his eye: 

As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 

That fluttereth over her young, 

He spread abroad his wings, he took 
them, 

He bare them on his pinions. 


Job uses the same sublime figure of 
the eagle, bringing once more to mind 
that tenderest of all the similes drawn 
from Nature, uttered, many years 


afterward, by the gentlest and wisest 
teacher that has ministered to the 
wants and longings of mankind: 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often 
would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as ahen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would not! 


A few passages excepted, the book 
of Isaiah is a vast panorama of Na- 
ture, passing, live, before our eyes as 
it passed, long since, before the en- 
raptured vision of the prophet or poet. 
The immense sweep of a few little 
words ! 


Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, 
And meted out heaven with the span, 
And comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, 
And weighed the mountains in scales, 
And the hills in a balance? 


Such reaches of imagination, har- 
mony so august, afford no intimation 
that we shall run upon honeyed tril- 
ling of the delicate details of spring- 
time; but the sweetness of the blos- 
som-breath and the bird-song, subtile, 
mystic as the coming and the presence 
of spring itself, were borne to us 
long, long before the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, in the matchless 
Song of Songs: 


Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. 

For lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land; 

The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, 

And the vines are in blossom, 

They give forth their fragrance. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. 
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The world has no greater Nature 

poem than the 104th Psalm. There 

is nothing like it save certain pas- 

sages in Job and a few in Isaiah, for 

sustained sublimity, for solemn lofty 

passion, for vivid, comprehensive 

presentation. It is a re-creation of 

the world before our eyes. Poem 

within poem, song leaping out of 

song, every line is a bright shoot of 

everlastingness, praising in perfect 

cadence, Him that holds the worlds 

in the hollow of his hand, that touches 

the mountains and they smoke, that 

makes the light his garment, the 

clouds his chariot: 

He sendeth forth springs into the val- 
leys; 

They run among the mountains: 

They give drink to every beast of the 
field; 

The wild asses quench their thirst. 

By them the fowl of the heaven have 
their habitation, 

They sing among the branches. 

He watereth the mountains from his 
chambers: 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy 
works. 

In the closing chapters of Job the sea 

of Homer shrinks to a rain-pool in 

the hollow of the rock; the poet 

mounts, in his climax, to flaming 

heights whence the great eagle-wings 

of Milton are seen far below, flutter- 

ing like those of a summer bird, low 

along the ground. 

For he saith to the snow, Fall thou on the 
earth; 


Likewise to the shower of rain, 
And to the showers of his mighty rain. 


It is a passage to be rendered by 
the multitude trained to the lifting of 
everlasting hosannas 


Where the bright Seraphim in burning 
row 
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Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden 
wires; 


it is a wandering, ever-echoing pas- 
sage from that anthem 


When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


In this song earth’s thousand shapes 
pass before our eyes, some in might 
so sublime, some in grace so exquisite, 
all in a burst of beauty astounding. 


Out of the north cometh golden splen- 
dour; 
God hath put upon him terrible majesty. 


This is the poet, not Homer, as 
Cowper would have it, for whom it is 
supremely easy to say great things. 
Sublimity ever, and at intervals what 
tenderness ! 


Dost thou know the balancings of the 
clouds? 


When the earth is still by reason of the 
south wind. 


There is compassion, not only for 
the wild goats of the rocks, in the 
pangs of birth, but for the dull 
ground itself, the glaring sand of the 
desert: the rain falls 


On the wilderness, wherein there is no 
man, 
To satisfy the waste and desolate ground. 


No poets have surpassed those of 
old Israel in love for the mother- 
ground, in tenderness toward the 
good earth. It is to one of them that 
we owe the twenty-third Psalm, 
melody of peace, lyric of bliss, breath- 
ing the distilled sweet of the entire 
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literature of pastorals in a single 
breath : 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures, 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


THE ILIAD 


The sense of universal life, diffused 
as it was among the poets of Hellas, 
fell short of bringing the national 
mind and heart into the intimacy with 
the infinite, into the dependency on it, 
that stamped the intellect and soul of 
Israel. The Greek philosophers 
sought Nature for the laws of life, for 
the rules of right living ; but the poets 
down to the time of the Idyllists, 
turned to Nature chiefly for illustra- 
tive ornament, for chaste and sparing 
decoration of their song. If they 
went, at times, beyond this, they did 
not seek Nature, as did the Hebrew, 
to see the very face, to hear the very 
voice, of the Unseen. Take the 
prayer of the son of Atreus, in the 
third book of the Iliad: 


Father Zeus, that rulest from Ida, most 
glorious, most great, and thou Sun that 
seest all things and hearest all things, 
and ye Rivers and thou Earth, and ye 
that in the underworld punish men out- 
worn, whosoever sweareth falsely; be ye 
witnesses, and watch over the faithful 
oath. 


The recognition of the supreme 
power behind Nature is apparent here, 
as is also the submission of mortals 
to it; but the Hebrew fervor, the 
sense of nearness, the intimacy is 
lacking. Homer recognized conscious 
life in Nature; the prayer is sincere, 
still it is distinctively a literary prayer, 
the well-turned supplication of art. 
The Greek poet’s interest centres in 
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man; whom he delights to picture in 
mid career of heroic activity. In the 
case of Homer it is the part of Na- 
ture to embellish his record of the 
character and fortunes of his kind, 
whether in the idyllic scenes of the 


Odyssey or in the stormy passages of 
the Iliad. 


Even as when a goatherd from a place 
of outlook seeth a cloud coming across the 
deep before the blast of the west wind; 
and to him being afar it seemeth ever 
blacker, even as pitch, as it goeth along 
the deep, and bringeth a great whirlwind, 
and he shuddereth to see it and driveth his 
flock beneath a cave; even in such wise 
moved the serried battalions of young 
men, the fosterlings of Zeus, by the side 


of the Aiantes into furious war, battalions 
dark of line, bristling with shields and 
spears. 


This is the Nature of the 
Troy divine.” 


“tale of 


Homer borrows epithets and sim- 
iles from Nature, he borrows them 
also from the works of man, from the 
temples, palaces; from the reception- 
rooms and banquet halls and dormi- 
tories of gods and princely mortals. 
He uses the thing, whatever it be, 
that meets the need of heroic story: 


Storms, and snow, and sea, the ruinous 
rains, the noisy torrents that divide the 
hills, the eyes of lions, the peaceful piping 
of the shepherd, the murmur of man and 
maid from rock and oak-tree, the woven 
dance, the tribunal, all the arts of ship- 
building and sea-craft, of weapon-forging, 
of chariot-building, of gold work, of weav- 
ing and embroidery, all the life of peace, 
of the chase and the festival and the song, 
all the life of war, ambush and siege, and 
march, clashing of shields, and countering 
of chariots, all is alike dear to him, all 
makes part of the eternally moving ab- 
sorbing spectacle. (Lang: Homer and the 
Epic.) 
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In a poem new or old we should 
not expect to find abundant Nature 
where the theme rather forbids than 
invites it. Homer’s theme demands 
action, ceaseless, furious action, the 
terrible energy of battle. Rapt com- 
munion with Nature is impossible; 
and it is there that the secret influ- 
ence of Nature takes hold on man, 
impelling him to make her melodies. 
The Hebrew shepherd and singer of 
songs that gush from the musing 
heart, dwelling long with the storms 
and silences, had leisure to meditate 
and dream in the light of day and 
under the stars. Not so the old 
Greek, who, in the Iliad, glances along 
the sentried camps and the ranks of 
battle. 

Besides the attitude toward Nature, 
enforced by the character of the com- 
position, there remains to be taken 
into account the attitude toward art, 
the method of expression. The re- 
serve, the definiteness, the complete 
utterance of the dominating idea, and 
the determination to advance no whit 
beyond the idea, the avoidance of 
vagueness, the shunning of’ sugges- 
tion, characteristic of the Greek race 
at the height of its development—this 
tendency was operative in the time of 
Homer. It is the rapid growth of it, 
begun long before his day, that devel- 
oped into the race genius of the 
Hellenes ; which, abolishing the extra- 
neous, retaining simply the thought in 
hand, brought song to the terms of 
sculpture, held literary expression to 
the model of the human body. When 
the Greeks came, as artists, to present 
the intellectual and the spiritual life, it 
was after the fashion of a statue; the 
presentation must be naked, self-suffi- 
cient, finished, of faultless mold, solid, 
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polished, perfect. The looker-on, 
enabled to see all around the thought, 
rests content with the circuit of it, 
satisfied with what he sees; indeed, 
the symmetric and graceful shape 
would become unsightly were the 
imagination to run abroad, given over 
to what the ancient Greek would term 
the lawless wandering of modern art. 
Modern poets are often more im- 
pressive through what they hint 
than what they say. On the con- 
trary, what the Greek says is all that 
he wishes to have in the listener’s 
thought. 

With this key to the Greek method 
of art expression, we shall never look 
for the abandon, for the rich sugges- 
tion, the gracious, quickening vague- 
ness, which, in modern song, hovers 
over the theme, holds the thought to 
it, yet sends it off on a thousand sym- 
pathetic ways of dream and delight. 
We shall never look for the diffusive 
power of music, which modern song 
has in a measure appropriated and 
made its own,—the sweet generating 
indefiniteness that wafts us we know 
not whither. The Greek would, at the 
highest hour of his culture, have been 
tormented by the elusiveness of the 
supreme modern art, that of music. 
Though a lover of sound, the sound 
must, by means of words or other 
fastening, attach to itself a definite 
meaning, or he would have none of it. 
The Greek could have no conception 
of music as we know it; his instinct 
and his genius ran to the art which, of 
all arts, holds the imagination to a 
central point, rivets the interest there, 
excluding whatever does not go to the 
perfection of the statuesque expres- 
sion, sprung, like Athene, from the 
head of Zeus, and posed full before 
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the eye, flawless, whole, sufficient in 
itself and supreme. 

If then we fail to discover in Homer 
and in the poets of the Periclean age 
constant and over feeling for Nature, 
we are to argue, not that the poet was 
deficient in this feeling, but that his 
theme, his purpose, his conception of 
the narrative art, prescribed bounds to 
which he faithfully conformed. It :s 
not so much because Homer is a Greek 
or because the Iliad is so old, as it is 
because of the writer’s alien theme 
and purpose, and of his method of ex- 
pression, that we get comparatively 
few references to Nature. Yet scant 
as the Nature in Homer seems, at first 
glance, a little attention convinces one 
that the skies and wood-crowned hills, 
the cool vigorous air, the bracing 
winds, the general landscape and the 
beasts and birds of northern Greece, 
find their way forward for a distinct, 
if brief, appearance in the pauses of 
battle. So, in the Odyssey, the later 
poem and the lovelier, the gentle, tem- 
perate regions are dotted with happy 
Nature-pictures ; especially such as be- 
long to journeyings over quiet seas, 
with occasional rests on peaceful and 
sometimes enchanted shores. If the 
sea predominates in the Odyssey, for- 
ests and mountains and valleys are the 
ruling natural features of the Iliad. 


And as when from the high crest of a 
great hill Zeus, the gatherer of the light- 
ning, hath stirred a dense cloud, and forth 
shine all the peaks, and sharp promon- 
tories, and glades, and from heaven the in- 
finite air breaks open— 


the strokes are few, but the stupen- 
dous picture is there. “Homer,” says 
Professor Sellar, “among all the poets 
of antiquity, presents the most vivid 
and true description of the outward 
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world.” In the Iliad, Nature, like 
man, bestirs herself to mighty deeds. 
After the pattern of the mountain 
trees are modelled the human warriors 
striving on the plain below. Poly- 


poites and Leonteus 


stood in front of the lofty gates, like high- 
crested oak trees in the hills, that forever 
abide the wind and rain, firm fixed with 
roots great and long; even so these 
twain, trusting to the mightiness of their 
hands, abode the coming of great Asios, 
and fled not. 


Imbrios, struck down by the son of 
Telemond, falls 
like an ash that on the crest of a far-seen 


hill is smitten with the ax of bronze, and 
brings its delicate foliage to the ground. 


of the Homeric in- 
stances of nice detail: the leaves of 
the ash are “delicate.” Homer notices 
the differences in the foliage of the 
trees; notices, too, peculiarities occa- 
sioned by the place of growth. He is 
not blind to the advantages of the tree 
that stands alone, its roots plentifully 
supplied with water: 


Here is one 


As when a man reareth some lusty 
sapling of an olive in a clear space where 
water springeth plenteously, a goodly 
shoot fair-growing; and blasts of all winds 
shake it, yet it bursteth into white blos- 
som, 


Fire, rushing before the wind and 
devouring the forest, is a favorite 
figure; all is motion, restless, relent- 
less energy. But now and then comes 
a quiet touch, with much the accent of 
Palestine. Thetis, lamenting in the 
bright cave filled with mourning 
Nereids, makes the trees stand for the 
beauty of youth: 

He shot up like a young branch, then 


when I had reared him like a plant in a 
very fruitful field, I sent him in deep 
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ships to Ilios to fight against the men of 
Troy. 


The old poet does not forget the 
heart. Does he bring mountain and 
fire and sea together, over them all, in 
their combined strength, lies the ten- 
der influence of love: 


Or as when over the sea there ap- 
peareth to sailors the brightness of a 
burning fire, and it burneth on high 
among the mountains in some lonely 
steading—sailors whom storm-blasts 
bear unwilling over the sea, the home of 
fishes, afar from them they love: so from 
Achilles’ goodly, well-dight shield the 
brightness thereof shot up toward heaven. 


Homer, whensoever he was, who- 
soever he was, how manysoever he 
was, knew the heart of man and knew 
the things that appealed to it; among 
these things the phenomena of Na- 
ture. The character of the Iliad de- 
mands broad strokes, rapid, far-reach- 
ing, comprehensive lines of depiction. 
But Homer could look closely when 
he chose. Of the lion at bay he says 
more than that his strength grows 
with his wrath: 


He draweth down all his brows to cover 
his eyes. 


Homer, as well as the Psalmist and 
Dante, felt the silence before the snow: 


But as flakes of snow fall thick on a 
winter day, when Zeus the Counsellor 
hath begun to snow, showing forth 
these arrows of his to men, and he hath 
lulled the winds, and he snoweth continu- 
ally, till he hath covered the crests of the 
high hills, and the uttermost headlands, 
and the grassy plains, and rich tillage of 
men; and the snow is scattered over the 
havens and shores of the grey sea, and 
only the wave as it rolleth in keeps off 
the snow, but all other things are swathed 
over— 
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The very movement of this passage 
betrays the Nature-poet; the effect is 
that of the steady downfall of the 
snow itself. 

As has been said, given the verse of 
a poet, and we have with it his habitat, 
his own or that of his muse. The 
scenes of the Iliad are those of North- 
ern Greece, as those of the A=neid are 
scenes of Northern Italy. We are as 
sure, on reading their poems, that Vir- 
gil lived here and Homer there as we 
are that Wordsworth lived in the 
mountains and Cowper in the low- 
lands. 

Homer’s Nature references are ele- 
mental; more sensuous, less spiritual, 
than those of later poets. But they 
are healthful and sincere. None but 
a Nature-lover dwells with so fond an 
eye as his on horses and dogs. Swift, 
shining, strong-necked horses—Homer 
revels in them. They gallop from 
page to page of the Iliad, urged for- 
ward by the general tempest of pas- 
sion. In this day of light-footed 
horses there are none to compare with 
the strain sired by the wind: 


These when they bounded over Earth, 
the grain-giver, would run upon the top- 
most ripened ears of corn and break them 
not; and when they bounded over the 
broad backs of the sea they would run 
upon the crests of the breakers of the 
hoary brine. 


On occasion, Homer goes so far as 
to make the horse peer of his noblest 
human heroes. To beauty, strength 
and swiftness is added the gift of 
speech, yea, the high accent of 
prophecy: “To thee thyself,” replies 
Xanthos to Achilles, “it is appointed 
to be slain in fight by a god and by a 


man. 
It is not aside from our purpose to 
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note, in passing, that three of the great 
poets were ardent admirers of the 
horse: the author of Job, the author 
of the Iliad and the author of Lear, 
Hamlet and The Tempest. 

The old poet of Hellas is superior 
to him of Palestine in his treatment of 
the horse,—Job belongs to Arabia,— 
and he is superior to him also in his 
treatment of the dog. The Hebrew 
looked askant on the animal that drew 
the war car of his enemies and on the 
animal numbered among the unclean 
beasts, fit to devour such ‘unhallowed 
substance as the body of Jezebe!. The 
dog was esteemed in Egypt, and we 
find complimentary stories of him in 
Norse and Gelic legends and in me- 
dizval tales; but to old Homer must 
we look for a portrait of the dog not 
found again till we come to the two 
warm-hearted, man-loving, Nature- 
loving poets, Burns and Scott. Ulys- 
ses, returning from his long journey, 
was not recognized even by his swine- 
herd, Eumezus; 

But a dog lying near lifted his head and 
ears. Argos it was, the dog of hardy 
Odysseus, whom long ago he reared but 
used. ... Yet even seeing 
Odysseus near, he wagged his tail and 
dropped both ears, but toward his master 
he had not strength to move. 


never now, 


Time was when men loved to pic- 
ture the bard as blind, and we are 
taught to accept this legendary inflic- 
tion in the case of Homer: but if 
Homer was blind, he was not blind 
from birth. Many phenomena of Na- 
ture were made familiar to him before 
his sight was veiled, if indeed that 
unhappy lot was ever his. Not a few 
of his references to wild animals, to 
lions, boars and other beasts of the 
chase, point to the probability that he 
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was something of a sportsman in his 
lusty prime, at a period when the dan- 
gers of the chase were hardly less than 
those of the wars of the higher ani- 
mals, the personages of his immortal 
song. Though Homer calls few of 
the trees by name, one may believe 
that he knew them as well as did Vir- 
gil. Regarding their inhabitants, the 
blessed birds, we shall learn more far- 
ther along, from the sorrowful Italian 
exile, wandering up and down the 
earth and the teeming realm of imag- 
ination. One has reason, too, to be- 
lieve that Homer saw all the blue in 
the sky and all the green in the grass 
that we see to-day. The evidence 
against this seems to be rather against 
the Greek language as a competitor 
with English in expressing differen- 
tiated color. The defect is in the 
terms instead of in the color sense. 
We know that sky-blue pigments 
have come to light in excavations 
made at Memphis and at Thebes; and 
“there is,” as a recent investigator 
observes, “no proof that in mankind 
the color-sense has improved either in 
historic or pre-historic times.” 


THE ODYSSEY. 


While the theme of the Odyssey 
is man, the fortunes of the human 
heart, the gentle art of it runs over 
into the inseparable realm of Nature; 
indeed, there is more Nature in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad. Unques- 
tionably beauty was the supreme 
thought of Greece in the days of the 
great sculptors and dramatists. The 
aim of every man was then to fit him- 
self in the arch of beauty which, ex- 
tended, became the supernal circle of 
symmetry and grace; but it will hardly 
do to say, with Ruskin, that man, in 
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the Homeric days, “shrank with dread 
or hatred from all the ruggedness of 
old Nature,—from the wrinkled forest 
bark, the jagged hill-crest, and irregu- 
lar, inorganic storm of sky.” Certain- 
ly Homer did not shrink from these 
things; on the contrary, he frequently 
employs, with fierce joy, the severity 
of the hills and the storm of the 
heavens to heighten the wild charm 
of the battles waged by the warriors 
set forth for the walls of Troy. 

Ruskin goes on to say that, to the 
best of his recollection, 
every Homeric landscape, intended to be 
beautiful, is composed of a fountain, a 
meadow, and a shady grove. This ideal 
is very interestingly marked, as intended 
for a perfect one in the fifth Book of the 
Odyssey; when Mercury himself stops for 
a moment, though on a message, to look 
at a landscape “which even an immortal 
might be gladdened to behold.” 

However characteristic the scene in 
question may be of the Odyssey, it is 
not so of the Iliad; besides, we must 
remember that Homer was an artist. 
and wished, on the present occasion, 
to group allied beauties of Nature in a 
comprehensive picture. He therefore 
masses the fair features that Nature 
commonly brings together, as Words- 
worth does, 3,000 years afterward, in 
the very language used by Ruskin: 
There was a time when meadow, grove 

and stream, 

If we should infer that this scene 
hugs the ideal so closely as to practi- 
cally limit Homer’s Nature to the con- 
fines of it, the inference is not war- 
ranted. We have already discovered 
the evidence for dissent in our brief 
survey of the Iliad. A characteristic 
picture of the Iliad, “intended to be 
beautiful,” would be rather that scene 
familiar to all the poets since Homer, 


so admired that many a one must 
translate it anew for himself: 


Even as when in heaven the stars about 
the bright moon shine clear to see, when 
the air is windless, and all the peaks ap- 
pear and the tall headlands and glades, 
and from heaven breaketh open the in- 
finite air, and all stars are seen, and the 
shepherd’s heart is glad; even in like 
multitude between the ships and the 
streams of Xanthos appeared the watch- 
fires that the Trojans kindled in front of 
Ilios. A thousand fires burned in the 
plain and by the side of each sate fifty in 
the gleam of blazing fire. And the horses 
champed white barley and spelt, and 
standing by their chariots waited for the 
throned Dawn. 


Neither is the lovely dwelling-place 
of the fair-haired nymph more beauti- 
ful because set against the barren sea, 
quite so bounden to the gardener as 
Ruskin makes it appear. The fact 
that Mercury stops to admire the land- 
scape before entering the grotto seems 
not so much proof that even the gods 
must approve Homer’s notion of an 
ideal homestead as that, besides the 
Nature subservient to utility, there 
was enough free and unsubdued to de- 
light the eyes of the flying god: 


On every side soft meadows of violet 
and parsley bloomed. Here, therefore, 
even an immortal who should come might 
gaze at what he saw, and in his heart be 
glad. Here stood and gazed the guide, 
the Speedy-Comer. Then after he had 
gazed to his heart’s fill on all, straightway 
he entered the wide-mouthed grotto. 


While Homer could say with Keats, 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleas- 
ures 
Whilst the landscape round it lay, 


he did not dwell upon these pleasures 
after the method of our great epic 
poet, that must stand for us moderns, 
did not dwell upon them till the brood- 
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ing became a “holy passion.” This 
could not well be until, many centuries 
passed, man came to know himself as 
of one blood with Nature, born, with 
her, of the “Infinite and Eternal Ener- 
gy” from which all things proceed. 


HESIOD. 


Some 800 or 1,000 years before 
Christ, a peasant-poet, daring to enter 
the lists with Homer, was busy sing- 
ing his Works and Days. His was 
the day when man had subdued Na- 
ture, and was still quietly enjoying his 
victory; hence the pictures of the 
tamed earth, of wood-felling, vine- 
dressing, reaping and threshing. Cer- 
tain powers, however, have not come 
under the yoke. These the poet recog- 
nizes, and we get from him, in conse- 
quence, one of the earliest poems on 
winter : 


Beware the January month; beware 

Those hurtful days, that keenly piercing 
air 

Which flays the steers; when wide o’er 
fell and flood 

Ice in its curdled masses nips the blood, 

From Thracia, nurse of steeds, comes 
rushing forth, 

O’er the broad sea, the whirlwind of the 
north, 

And moves it with his breath; earth roars 
through all 

Its woodlands; oaks of towering foliage 
fall, 

And thick branch’d pines, as in his fitful 
swell 

He sweeps the hollows of the mountain 
dell: 

He stoops to earth; the crash is heard 
around, 

The boundless forest rolls the roar of 


sound. 
(Translated by Elton.) 


Here is rapid but distinct objective 
treatment of Nature by a poet that 
sees with an accurate and practiced 
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eye, and links the main features grace- 
fully together with fitting detail. It 
is direct, first-hand work. After a 
lapse of some 3,000 years, a poet, sated 
with culture, finds in like phenomena 
the gentlest of powers, as he sits 


. . . Enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


The years must run into the hun- 
dreds before we come upon the com- 
plex expression, “tumultuous _ pri- 
vacy.” To that midsummer luxury of 
imagination the best words of Hesiod 
must be as the sound of bare branches 
swinging and whistling in the bleak 
wind. In Emerson we have the spirit 
of the storm, the embodiment of 
winged beauty ; the very air turns art- 
ist, working shapes of delight destined 
to haunt the dreams of man until he 
shall have done his utmost to repro- 
duce them. The details are as fami- 
liar, homely, as those presented by 
Hesiod; but over them is spread the 
rich, harvest-moon charm possible only 
to the poet that can look back over the 
ripening fields of song waving and 
glowing through the summers return- 
ing hundreds upon hundreds in num- 
ber. The old singer cries 
The new singer, looking on the same 
scene, cries, 


“Beware !" 


Come, see the friendly, frolic spirit, at his 
inimitable work. 


But let us not draw the lines too hard. 
The old singer was not blind to the 
natural beauties about him. It is a 
fine touch, that of the line immediately 
preceding the present quotation: 


Make now your nests, for summer hours 


will fly. 


This old singer is not looking in the 
books ; he looks Nature straight in the 
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face, and fetches many a stroke not 
bettered by our modern laureate of 
winter, Thomson. Was it not Thom- 
son, rather, that wrote with one eye 
on the books? Hesiod sets his face 
against the north wind; he knows the 
sound and the feel of it in the tall oaks 
and in the thick-branched pines. He 
sees the beasts crouching, and the old 
men doubling up in its grasp, and con- 
trasts the harsh power with the gentle- 
ness of the summer wind, which 
harmed not the fragile maid: 


The old man bends him double in the 
blast, 

Whose harmless breath the tender virgin 
pass’d. 


Though toil-worn, Hesiod is telling 
what he knows about farming and 
leisure-loving Thomson has for his 
theme winter in the abstract, it is, after 
all, the old poet who leans to the life 
of the wild, and who is, in so much, 
the more modern man of the two. 
Thomson makes short work of the 
wilds, 

The foodless wilds pour forth their brown 
inhabitants— 


Hardly does he get this far before he 
begins to bewail the fate of the swains 
and their sheep and oxen. What with 
his hare and red-breast and “bleating 
kind,” he swings out no four lines that 
fasten on naked Nature with the grip 
and vigor of this: 


And now the horn’d and unhorn’d kind, 

Whose lair is in the wood, sore famish’d 
grind 

Their sounding jaws, and frozen and 
quaking fly 

Where oaks the mountain dells imbranch 
on high, 


With an eye for Nature, Hesiod has, 
too, a heart for scenes of tender hu- 
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manity. He is unwilling to let the 
“tender virgin” go without a bit of 


biography : 


Home-keeping she with her own mother 
dwells, 

Yet innocent of Venus’ golden spells, 

And bathing her soft limbs, and with 
smooth balm 

Anointing, in the shelter and the calm 

Of that her secret chamber, nightly so 

Seeks her soft couch, while wintry tem- 
pests blow. 


Our old Beeotian herder-artist de- 
lights in contrast: abrupt enough is 
the step from the maiden’s chamber to 
where, starving among the bleak rocks, 


Now gnaws the boneless polypus his feet. 


We are not confronted with mere 
cataloguing and photography; we are 
made to feel the sting of the cold: 


Lest o’er thy every limb each bristling 
hair 

Should rouse and shiver to the searching 
air. 


And Hesiod knew as well as Tennyson 
when winter has fled. 


When the green artichoke ascending 
flowers, 

When in the sultry season’s toilsome 
hours, 

Perch’d on a branch, beneath his veiling 
wings, 

The loud cicada shrill and frequent 
sings,— 


then, he says, is the time for feast- 
ing, for the wine so purple that it 
stains the bowl. “Drink,” he sings, 


While, underneath the breezy shade re- 
clined, 

Thy face is turn’d to meet the freshening 
wind; ' 

And feel the fountain, whose fast-flowing 
stream 

Glides, on forever with its limpid gleam. 
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It has become the fashion to deny 
the old singer’s feeling and keen sight 
for Nature; but what else appears in 
these lines on Spring: 


Men, too, may sail in spring; when first 
the crow 

Prints her light footsteps on the sands 
below, 

And to man’s eyes, so few and rare be- 
tween, 

The fig-tree’s top puts forth its leaves 
of green. 


The old author of Works and Days 
had more than a farmer’s fancy; he 
was interested in other things than 
steers, plows and furrows; the agri- 
cultural advice does not end it. He 
sings the day when the swallow be- 
gins flying through the gray dawn, 
singing as it flies; the day the spider 
swings itself up, and the wise emmet 
begins laying its store below, and the 
snail ascends the stem of the tall plant 
to a cool retreat in the leaves. 


AN UNDERSTUDY 





Some would have it, by the way, 
that Hesiod was a poet only because 
the day of prose had not yet dawned. 
This is not the testimony of such pic- 
tures as that of the roused boar, whet- 
ting his white, slanting tusks, the foam 
dripping from his “churning jaws.” 
These expressions class him with the 
Chian singer who makes us see the 
lion drawing down his brows; while 
such touches as those on Spring stamp 
him the lineal ancestor of England's 
“morning star of song” singing in the 
month of May: 


’Twas in that season when, on some green 
bough 

High perch’d, 
first 

Shrill chants to man a summer note;... 


the dusky-wing’d cicada 


’Twas in that season when 
The bristly ears of millet spring, 


When the crude grape 
Faint reddens on the vine... . 





An Understudy 


By Charlotte Becker 


OW could I tell you did not love me, dear, 
As the One Woman should be loved—although, 

There was a time, perhaps, you thought it so— 
I, to whom life meant only you were near, 
Who felt not any stir of doubt or fear 

In loving you—how could I chance to know 

Why love and life must empty-handed go, 
The hour your heart another voice should hear? 


Ah well, one cannot give what one has not,— 
The years shall bring no troublous blame on you, 
And I forgive—yet, in this dreary, new, 

Strange world that I must learn, I have forgot 
No joys that were; could she grudge those to me? 
She is your love—I, but your memory! 
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